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MINISTERIAL EDUCATION 


| he is significant that the idea of world-renovation is becoming almost common- 

place, and that, next to a change of heart produced by religious — or anti- 
religious — means, men are everywhere looking to education to supply a new 
dynamic. This appeal to education is not new to peoples in disaster, it having 
been largely the secret of the recovery of Germany after her defeat by Napoleon, 
of France after the Franco-German war of 1870, and of Russia after the fall 
of the Tzardom. What is novel is the scale on which the new system is being 
built, and the perspective which it requires from the educator. Even after the 
last Great War, whilst much was said about international intercourse, education 
became more intensely national than ever, and patriotism its chief cult. This 
is broadly true over the whole world, for the Peace settlement was founded 
upon a nationalistic — not an internationalistic — basis. The second Great 
War is forcing us to see that nothing less than a world-settlement is necessary, 
that a sense of world-citizenship must be fostered, and that consequently a 
world-view is required in education. If this is not done systematically by educa- 
tors it will still be done intermittently and casually by newspapers, the wireless, 
and the cinema. The bearings of these remarks upon religious education 
generally are fairly obvious. 

It is true that one of the chief social transformations of the nineteenth century 
in this country was the putting of religious education on the grand scale into 
the hands of the layman, the schoolmaster or schoolmistress. The great bulk 
of religious instruction is now accomplished in the day schools. All the same, 
for quality — as distinct from quantity — of teaching we must still look to the 
Ministerial training colleges for leadership, since they have long specialized 
in such work. It is to the marriage, in fact, of their special knowledge with the 
technique of the schoolmaster that we must chiefly hope for the spread of 
religious education in this country. The Sunday school may be a great inter- 
mediary agent between the two, but it does not touch enough people to-day 
seriously to affect the problem of familiarizing the bulk of our countrymen 
with religious beliefs. Bible-reading is at a discount nowadays, and the war is 
demoralizing our youth so greatly that statesmen can see little hope of preserv- 
ing the old morality except by compulsory education during the whole period 
of adolescence. That such education must be largely moral and religious still 
goes without question in this land. But evidently it needs to be far more 
intensive and extensive than it was after the last war, when it was reported by a 
commission of investigation that the average soldier had not even a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the essentials of the Christian religion. 

If a world-outlook, close connection with school-education, and specialized 
ability are to be the marks of ministerial education, certain consequences follow. 
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It is evident that our students will require all-round training, not merely 
technical equipment. They will be mostly men of broken education, who will 
need to have filled in the gaps left by interrupted careers. This means that much 
of what can ordinarily be assumed in them will have to be provided in college. 
Furthermore their period of time in college is likely to be short for some years 
to come. Hence essentials only can be acquired, and some fields of study 
surveyed only superficially. The problem is to know what is essential and what 
otherwise. One simple answer is that given by such writers as Sir Richard 
Livingstone, to the effect that what chiefly matters is a knowledge of the 
‘classics’, including in that term the Hebrew as well as the Greek and Roman 
literatures. The reasons given are that what our present age needs is above all 
a view of life, a knowledge of man’s supreme end as distinguished from the 
means thereto, familiarity with the greatest men of history who shall act as 
touchstones for ideal conduct, and acquaintance with the two great sources of 
European civilization — Palestine and Greece — to which our Western world 
has so often turned for renewal in ages of distress, and upon whose ideals the 
Victorian era built as coherent a philosophy as any age attains. Antiquas 
exquirite matres. Seek out your ancient mothers! 

It would be easy to reply to this advice that it is not clear why we should 
return to sources and ignore great tributaries like Medieval and Modern art, 
science and philosophy, themselves very largely the result of a revolt against 
ancient models. Nor is it plain that our present distresses are not in great 
measure the result of the Victorian view of life. Men like Mill, Morley, Ruskin, 
and Gladstone — whom Sir R. Livingstone cites — were champions of Modern- 
ism in their day, and it is at least arguable that the interest of such men in 
Hellenism was the result of modern democratic tendencies, not vice versa.* 
And again, that modern science, mathematics, languages and philosophy are 
not concerned with the supreme ends of life is a very narrow view of things; 
as if one of the supreme ends of life were not Truth! It may well be said that 
one of God’s chief revelations to mankind is modern science, history, art, and 
philosophy, and that a person ill-equipped in such matters is not fit to be a 
citizen of the world. It is significant that the authors of the Interim Report 
upon the Anglican clergy training colleges say that they do not think it advisable 
to insist upon a knowledge of Greek and Latin in their candidates. Certain it is 
that these subjects gradually tend to become relatively less important as their 
contents are absorbed into modern thought, and that a knowledge of the mental 
products of India, China and Russia becomes increasingly necessary by 
comparison. The expansion of Christian civilization more and more requires 
familiarity with cultures and religions other than our own. And it is a limita- 
tion of mind which leads to the insistence upon Greek thought to the neglect 
of the great story of Eastern philosophy. 

It remains true as heretofore that the bases of ministerial education are to 
be found in Languages, History and Science, Theology and Philosophy. But 
these should be broadly conceived, and training should be fairly distributed 
over them all and not concentrated upon one of them. By stretching the 





1 The Future in Education, pp. 122-7. The author does not expect widespread knowledge of 
their languages at present. 


2 Bosanquet: History of Aesthetic, p. 446. 
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meaning of terms each of them can be made to comprehend the rest, but 
there is something like a progressive relation between them, the languages 
being the media through which instruction is obtained, history and science and 
theology being the contents to be acquired, and philosophy being the com- 
prehensive system in which the material is to be arranged. Liturgiology may 
make a claim to run alongside all these disciplines, as being the art of which 
they are the theory. As such it should involve some training in rhetoric, 
music and the appreciation of art: in short some familiarity with applied aesthe- 
tics. The practical side of the foregoing pursuits will be found in Services of 
various sorts, whether in the pulpit, the Sunday school, the factory or the mar- 
ket place. So a sevenfold scheme of training is obtained, but what is of chief 
importance is that the whole should be treated as if experimental, selection 
and combinations of studies being made in accordance with aptitudes and 
designs. These methods will be particularly necessary in the first few years 
after the reopening of colleges, for men will be at very various levels of ability, 
acquirement and even of physical condition for intensive work. 

Bearing the foregoing points in mind one may suggest that at first the 
Language-study will have to consist mainly of English. Whilst every lecture 
should be an example of good English, the careful study of language and 
literature must be, with short-period students, largely confined to the mother- 
tongue. But any foreign language which has been even partially acquired may 
well be fostered in college by the recommendation of suitable books, for we 
shall need all the internationally minded people we can get. For most students 
the essentials of the ‘classical’ languages will be provided’ so that the keys to the 
ancient literatures will be available. But it may be suggested that only by 
treating the ancient languages as still living,* that is by adopting the modern: 
methods of teaching languages with rapidity, can the old languages hope to 
keep their place alongside other subjects claiming attention. The way in 
which they were originally acquired, or revived at the Renascence, namely by 
living conversation, has been almost abandoned for the minute study of texts, 
whereas modern languages are treated primarily as means of social intercourse. 
Who ever hears two devotees of an ancient language conversing in their 
chosen tongue? Sir Richard Livingstone curiously says that modern philosophy 
is only available to the tiny class that understands its language. But at least 
its devotees do discuss it in that language, and it does become available by 
translations into the vernacular, as the present vogue of psychology or social 
theory may serve to show. Indeed, in the form of various ‘ideologies’ it is 
becoming extremely effective. Why should not comparable results be obtained 
by similar methods in philology? 

Under the head of History comes obviously the history of the Church, but 
this should be treated as but part of the history of Religion and indeed of the 
world. World-history was set upon its feet after the first Great War, and there 
are now good text-books in use both for school and college purposes. Similar 
books are obtainable for the study of general religious history. Broad historical 
surveys both complete adolescent education and prepare the way for the special 


1 The reference here is to the Biblical forms of those languages, whether Hebrew, Greek or 
English. Their relative merits and claims—undoubtedly great—may be left to linguists to settle. 


? As John Locke recommended in Thoughts on Education. 
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study of Christianity. As respects Science the situation is similar to that of 
History: broad surveys are required. This is at present practicable only by 
the study of Logic, for Logic is not only Science in its most generalized form, 
but, as properly taught to-day, contains abundant references to scientific facts 
and theories. In addition, a course on the History of Science would be most 
valuable. However, as Sir R. Livingstone says, the next fifty years should see a 
development of the social sciences comparable to that of the physical sciences 
during the last half century. And in the light of the present demand for social 
guidance from religion, it is desirable that special study of the mental, moral 
and social sciences should be made in our colleges. Technical knowledge is 
required, and a reading of Plato or Ruskin, or both, is inadequate for mpdern 
purposes. In regard to Theology, if it claims to be the queen of the sciences, it 
will presumably fo low the way of modern science and proceed inductively, not 
dogmatically, in its formulation and exposition of doctrines. And in view of 
the vast coming together under the name of Reunion of religious positions 
previously held apart, to avoid confusion it behoves us to hold temperately, 
but firmly and consistently, to our own carefully considered beliefs. 

It is here that Philosophy offers its aid. As the Science of all the sciences its 
function is to consider the claims of the various pursuits of man, point out their 
places in the scheme of things, and reconcile them with one another if it can. 
The need for such a plan of life is on many hands being proclaimed to-day, 
and whilst some would find it mainly in the Bible and Greek literature there 
are those who insist that nothing less than a Christian philosophy will serve, 
which last claim is as valid as that Christianity should also be philosophical. 
We cannot, for instance, ignore the modern theory of Evolution, yet only 
philosophy can pretend to deal with it. A comprehensive study, under what- 
ever name, of both ‘pagan’ and ‘Christian’ life and thought is inevitable to-day, 
when we are confronting, for the first time on the grand scale, a world- 
situation. The pursuit of Wisdom, however, will have as its companion the 
spirit of Worship, and it is in this regard that Lzturgiology can be fairly said to 
have made its rightful claim. If it is treated not merely as a historical study 
but as an experimental one, invoking the resources of Art and Music and 
Architecture, it may greatly serve to enrich the temper of reverence and praise 
in our services. But once again, imitation of the Middle Ages is not enough, 
considering the rapid diffusion of aesthetic forms all over the world. Finally, . 
Worship issues in Service, and some of our students’ time must be spent in the 
application of their learning to concrete conditions. Considering that most of 
them will come from and go back to ‘practical’ life, it is well, however, to 
treat such services as occasional and experimental. 

It will doubtless be said that the foregoing sketch of a curriculum will 
lead to the worsening of that congestion which our present time-table 
exhibits. It is just this condition which the Association of University 
Teachers, in an Inquiry into the Lecture System in the Universities 
a few years ago, considered when it was recommended that the 
old-fashioned methods of lecturing should be modified, and that guided 
studies should largely take their place. To students would then be assigned 
portions of work to be done, and the lecturer would become a director of 
studies rather than an instructor. Discussion and criticism would take the 
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place of formal assertion, though the teacher would keep the general line of 
direction in his hands. By this method perhaps half of the time spent in 
laboriously taking notes could be saved, and the college library used vastly 
more. The library in fact would become the centre of continuous research 
instead of the place of reference which it commonly is. Doubtless all these 
suggestions will cost more money, both in staff and in books and buildings, than 
hitherto, but nothing but bold constructive action will conserve both the 
ministry and the Churches in the future. And this leads us on to question of 
organization, for economics and organization go together. And the almost 
intolerable burden of committees and similar meetings, of which a spokesman[ 

[ Sir Walter Moberly. . 
for the above Committee of Inquiry complained is closely bound up with both. 

It is more and more evident that there will need to be a pooling of resources 
between the educational institutions of this country. There may be set up 
interdenominational colleges, which would do much to promote unity amongst 
the Churches. There may be established links between the training colleges 
for ministers and those for schoolmasters, to the advantage of both kinds. And 
when national education is reorganized we may look for co-operation between 
our training colleges and the mooted People’s Colleges, Institutes and Schools, 
which will go far to wipe out the distinction between ‘religious’ and ‘secular’ 
education. Above all, the tendency to ‘group training colleges round the 
Universities is to be fostered, for the sake of both institutions, though there is no 
point in losing the advantage of intimate community-life which the separate 
college gives. Here as elsewhere the watchword to-day is Federation, which is 
likely to be enough to occupy the energies of men for several generations. 
At present we must be content to survey the ground, and wait to consider the 
suggestions of the various Commissions upon these matters. We may expect 
to learn much from foreign countries, especially America and Russia, about 
reorganization after the war, and a comparative study of religious education 
in many lands would be of the highest value for our own guidance. For once 
more, education, like most other cultural agencies, is going in future to be a 
training for world-citizenship, and religious teaching a preparation for a 
World-Faith. 

ATKINSON LEE 





WYCLIF’S NEW TESTAMENT 


B Bayne are critical questions of an intricate kind as to the origin of what 
is familiarly known as Wyclif’s version of the New Testament. I do not 


‘propose to deal with these at all, and only mention them to say that I shall’ 


refer in these pages to ‘Wyclif’ and ‘Wyclif’s version’ simply because these are 
convenient terms to use, and without prejudice to the question as to who was 
responsible for the translation, or as to the share of Nicholas Hereford, John 
Purvey, and Wyclif himself in it. 

I have recently read through this version, with particular attention to the 
vocabulary. The results have rather surprised me, in one or two details which, 
perhaps, are not altogether unconnected. I did not expect to find that the 
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language was so very largely Saxon; nor that so many of the archaic words still 
survive in dialect, and in some secondary use; nor that there is so little, com- 
paratively, that would be unintelligible to the general reader to-day. 

On the first point it may be noted that there are some compound words, of 
native origin, since gone out of use, like agenbiynge (redemption), agenrisynge 
(resurrection), agenstonde (withstand), forthinkynge (repentance), sourdough 
(leaven). These strike the eye, and call attention to the Saxon element. But it 
is not merely or mainly a matter of the presence of words like these. There is an 
immense preponderance of ordinary Saxon words in the entire vocabulary. 
Without in the least professing to be an expert in Middle English, I should have 
expected to find, in a version dating from the last years of the fourteenth 
century, a much larger proportion of words from the Latin, through the 
French. For Anglo-French had been the language of Parliament and of the 
Law Courts until 1362; it was taught in schools until 1385; and it had been for 
nearly three centuries the dialect of the upper classes. One would therefore 
have expected to discover a considerable proportion of words of French origin 
in Wyclif’s version. But it is not so. I have tested a few pages of a standard 
lexicon of Middle English, and find that words ultimately of Latin origin, 
nearly always borrowed from the French, amount to something between a fifth 
and a quarter of the whole. Again’I have tested some passages of Wyclif’s 
version, from both the Gospels and the Epistles, and I find that the Saxon 
words are a good nine-tenths of the whole; indeed, probably not more than 
about one word in twenty is from the Latin, either directly, or through the 
French. I suppose the explanation is that the translators were wise enough to 
use deliberately the language of the ordinary folk: like Luther, a hundred and 
fifty years later, they took as their standard the speech of ‘the mother in the 
house, the children in the street, the common man in the market-place’. 
There is a special importance about this characteristic of Wyclif’s version, for 
itundoubtedly set a standard that was followed by Tyndale and the translators 
of the later versions of the English Bible.? 

There are a few instances, but they are surprisingly few, where the Latin 
word in the Vulgate is more or less reproduced in Wyclif’s version, like syneuey, 
mustard, (Matthew xiii. 31) where the Vulgate has sinapi; sudari, napkin, 
(Luke xix. 20) where the Vulgate has sudarium; causioun, bond, (Luke xvi. 6) 
where the Vulgate has cautio (cautionem). There are a few other examples 
where one suspects that the Latin word has suggested an English word related 
to it, or specially parallel with it in some way, like sidir, strong drink, (Luke 
i. 15) where the Vulgate has sicera (from which our word ‘cider’ is derived): 
and axer, jailor (Luke xii. 58) where the Vulgate has exactor. 

There are also a few examples in which Wyclif uses the actual word of the 
Vulgate where that simply reproduces the Greek, architriclyn (architrichlinus, 
dpxitpixdwos, John ii. 8), and senopegia (scenopegia, oxnvornyia, John vii. 2), 
and licostratos (lithostratos, MOdctpwros, John xix, 13), and colerie (collyrium, 
xoAXovpiov, Revelation iii. 18). These are the only instances in which I have 
noted any verbal influence of the Greek Testament on the version. One 
would not expect anything else, naturally, for Wyclif’s version was made from 


“1 Mayhew and Skeat, A Concise Dictionary of Middle English. 
2-W. F. Moulton, The History of the English Bible, pp. 91-94. 
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the Vulgate, and it was a hundred years later before Greek began to be studied 
in England. 

In a translation nearly six hundred years old there are naturally a great 
many archaic words and forms of speech. But a considerable number of the 
old words and pronunciations and grammatical forms used by Wyclif survive 
familiarly to-day in dialects. Here are some examples. The old pronunciation 
of some words, as in brid for ‘bird’ — ‘And briddis of heuene camen and eten 
it’? (Mark iv. 4). The old plural of some nouns, as in shoon for ‘shoes’ — ‘I am 
not worthie to knele down and vniace his schoon’ (Mark i. 7). The old preterite 
of some verbs, as in ‘sow’ and sew — ‘A man that sewe good seed in his feelde’ 
(Matthew xiii. 24). The old plural of some verbs, as in ‘put’ and ‘sit’ — ‘For 
ye putten it away’ (Acts xiii. 46) and ‘Bifor men that sztten at mete’ (Luke xiv. 
10). The old plural of ‘have’ — ‘Hoole men han no nede to a leche’ (Mark ii. 
17). The old forms of some verbs, like axe for ‘ask’ and lig for ‘lie’ — ‘Maister, 
we wolen that what euer we axen thou do to us’ (Mark x. 35) and “Sche fonde 
the damysel liggynge on the bedde’ (Mark vii. 30). The old form aferd for 
‘afraid’ — ‘And in no thing be ye aferd of aduersaries’ (Philippians i. 28). 
(This is the past participle of the verb affear, as ‘afraid’ is the past participle of 
affray, both verbs meaning ‘to frighten’). I may add the quaint old phrase 
‘tone and tother’, for ‘the one and the other’ — ‘Grante to us that we sitten 
the toon at thi righthalf and the tother at thi lifthalf in thin glorie’ (Mark x. 37). 
Now I have myself heard all these words and constructions actually used in the speech 
of country folk in Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Lincolnshire. A friend of mine 
once told me that fifty years ago a clergyman in one of the Yorkshire dales 
read the lessons one Sunday from Wyclif’s version, as an experiment, and found 
that the people in his congregation easily understood the language, and I can 
well believe it. 

Some words which are still current in standard English have changed 
their meaning since Wyclif’s day. Thus we read in our Lord’s reply to 
the High Priest, ‘Ye schuln se mannes sone sittynge on the righthalf of 
the vertu of God’ (Mark xiv. 62) when the meaning is the power of God. 
‘Virtue’ now means moral excellence, but it had a primary sense of ‘strength’ 
in Wyclif’s day, and for long afterward. We still speak of ‘the virtue (or power) 
of a remedy’, and we still say ‘in virtue (or by the authority) of my office’. “Let’ 
used to mean ‘hinder’ ‘(it occurs in that sense twice in the Authorized Version) 
and so here — ‘But Satanas /ettid us’ (1 Thessalonians ii. 18). Now it only 
survives in the old sense in the phrase used in tennis — ‘a let ball’. The word 
‘cheer’ originally meant ‘countenance’; it is from the late Latin cara, ‘face’. 


‘Shakespeare uses it at least once in this sense, where Portia says, “Bid your 


friends welcome; show a merry cheer’. Then it comes to mean the cheerfulness 
of spirit that is indicated by a happy countenance, and finally it also means the 
good fare that helps to produce such cheerfulness. In this version it is used in 
the primary sense in the narrative of the Transfiguration — ‘the likeness of 
His chere was chaungid’ (Luke ix. 29). 

Some words, again, are used in this version with a more serious significance 
than they possess to-day, for with the passage of time words often develop a 
slighter and more trivial meaning than they had originally. Shakespeare can 
make Hamlet say that he will fight with Laertes ‘until my eyelids will no longer 
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wag’. So in this version we read in our Lord’s question about John the Baptist, 
‘What wenten ye out in to desert to se? a rede waggid with the wynde?’ (Luke 
vii. 24). To-day we should use ‘move’ or ‘shake’ in the above examples, for 
we should feel that ‘wag’ had a slightly grotesque sense. ‘Annoy’ has now 
rather a trivial meaning and only refers to some slight discomfort. But of old 
‘noy’ and ‘annoy’ were much more serious words, and meant to hurt or distress 
in the severest way. Shakespeare makes Casca say that the lion he met at the 
Capitol ‘went surly by, Without annoying me’, and Rosencrantz remarks, when 
speaking of a threat to the kifig’s safety, that every life is ‘bound To keep itself 
from noyance’. So in this version we read in a passage which tells how our Lord 
cast out a demon, that when the evil spirit came out of the than he ‘noted hym 
no thing’ (Luke iv. 35), that is, he did not hurt him at all; and in the narrative 
of our Lord’s agony in the garden of Gethsemane we read that He ‘bigan for 
to drede and to be anoied’ (Mark xiv. 33), that is, He began to fear and to be in 
anguish. ‘Myssel’ used to mean ‘leper’, as it does in the passage, ‘Clense ye 
mysels’ (Matthew x. 8). The word is now restricted, as ‘measles’, to a children’s 
ailment. 

Many other words have a modern sense which is not either slighter or 
stronger, but simply different, because the meaning has happened to develop 
along different lines. “Thou art a sclandre to me’ (Matthew xvi. 23) reminds us 
that ‘slander’, which now means defamation, used to mean offence or hin- 
drance. ‘Siege’ originally means ‘seat’ and it is used in that sense in the passage 
‘He schal sitte on the siege of his maieste’ (Matthew xxv. 31). The military use 
to which the word is almost entirely restricted to-day derives, of course, from 
the thought of an armed force sitting down before a defended place. ‘Fond’ now 
means affectionate, but fon originally meant ‘fool’ and fonned meant ‘foolish’: 
the word has come to its present sense by way of the notion of a foolish doting. 
In Wyclif the word has the earlier meaning — ‘Whether God hath not made the 
wisdom of this world fonned?’ (1 Corinthians i. 20). The word still has this 
sense in most English dialects. It occurs in Shakespeare with this meaning: 
**Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes As *tis to laugh at ’em’ (Cortolanus, tv. 1). 
The last word here reminds us that fem is regularly used in the language of 
Wyclif’s day where we should use ‘them’, as in “Thei gauen lottis to hem’ (Acts 
i. 26), ie. “They gave lots to them’. Our familiar ‘’em’ is not a shortened form 
of ‘them’, as is sometimes thought, and as the apostrophe seems to suggest: 
it is the old pronoun hem, which has lost the aspirate. We read that the Prodigal 
Son wanted to feed on ‘the coddis that the hoggis eten’ (Luke xv. 16). ‘Cod’ 
is no longer in general use for a husk, but we retain it in ‘peascod’. It is said of 
our Lord, when the Seventy returned, ‘In thilk our He gladid in the Holi Goost’ 
(Luke x. 21). We no longer say ‘gladded’ for ‘rejoiced’, but we still use ‘gladden’ 
of what makes us rejoice. 

Some words which we no longer commonly use in the way that Wyclif did 
have managed to survive in some secondary use, or in poetic diction. ‘Wite ye 
that it is nye’ (Matthew xxiv. 33) means ‘know ye’, and we still say that we 
have done something ‘unwittingly or ‘unknowingly’. ‘Ye that traueilen and 
ben chargid’ (Matthew xi. 28) means ‘that labour and are heavy laden’, and we 
still speak of a man having ‘a heavy charge’, where we mean a heavy load 
of responsibility. So hest, for commandment, has gone out of use, but in poetry 
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at any rate we use ‘behest’, and also mede, for reward, and ruth for pity, while 
‘ruthless’ survives in ordinary use, though ‘ruthful’ has quite gone out. Rather 
is used in Wyclif in its original sense, as the comparative of rathe, early. ‘For 
He was before me’ is rendered, ‘For He was rather than I’ (John i. 30). It will 
be remembered that Milton uses the positive form of the word in the sense of 
‘early’ — ‘the rathe primrose that forsaken dies’. One present use of the word is 
a very natural derivative, for when we say that ‘we would rather do this than 
that’ we are saying that ‘we would sooner do this than that’. ‘Whanne thei 
turnen agen fro chepynge’ (Mark vii. 4) means ‘When they come from the 
market’, and the word survives in some place names, like Chipping Norton 
and Chipping Camden and Cheapside, while the root of it (A.S. ceapian, M.E. 
chepen, to buy and sell) is found in words like ‘cheap’, “chap-book’, and ‘chap- 
man’ — the last only survives to-day as a family name, but originally it means 
‘a dealer’, and the slang word ‘chap’ is an abbreviation of it. In the phrase 
‘A clout of boistous clooth’ (Matthew ix. 16) the adjective means ‘rough’; 
it is the earlier form of ‘boisterous’, now only applied to rough and excited 
behaviour. The word is probably from the Latin robustus. 

It is an amazing thing that there should be so little in the language that is 
unintelligible to a reader in the twentieth century. I do not believe that there 
are more than fifty words in the whole version that would not be understood 
by any ordinary reader of fair intelligence to-day. This does not mean, of 
course, that there is not a great deal that looks and sounds archaic, but that 
much of this is not really very difficult for a modern reader to understand. 
Anyone who is reasonably alert would see, for example, that ‘Deme ye your 
silf’ (1 Corinthians xi. 13) means ‘Judge ye yourselves’, and that ‘It reweth me 
not’ (2 Corinthians vii. 8) means ‘I repent not’, and that ‘And hadde spendid 
al hir catel’ (Luke viii. 43) means ‘And had spent all her substance’, and that 
‘Whiche suweth not us’ (Mark ix. 38) means ‘Who followeth not us’. Most 
readers would catch the sense of such passages readily enough, because of the 
familiar use of words like ‘deem’ and ‘rue’ in poetry, and of words like ‘chattel’ 
and ‘sue’ in law. 

The only words that would be unknown to an ordinarily intelligent reader 
to-day, I think, are the following: algatis (always); apayen (to satisfy); arretten 
(to reckon); aseeth (satisfaction); aspien (to watch); avoutri (adultery); birre 
(confusion); bolnynge (swelling); brisen (to crush); clepe (to call); coluer (dove); 
eriynge (ploughing); gilour (deceiver); herien (to praise); hilen (to cover); leendis 
(loins); lepe (basket); lesen (to destroy); lew (tepid); mawmet (idol); overthert 
(heady); schenship (disgrace); sithis (times); soler (upper room); soudis (wages); 
swaliden (withered); sweven (dream); swithe (quickly); terien (to provoke); therf 
(unleavened); walwen (to roll); warien (to curse); welden (to possess); wemme 
(spot) ; wodenesse (madness). 

About half the above words, it may be noted, occur in Spenser, but it is 
_ to be remembered that Spenser deliberately wrote in a style that was archaic 
in his own day. As Ben Jonson said, he ‘affected the ancients’. About a fifth 
of the words in the list are found, in one sense or another, in Shakespeare. A 
good two-thirds of these old words exist still in English dialects,‘ though they 


1 | have checked this statement by a careful search through Dr. Joseph Wright’s monumental 
English Dialect Dictionary. 
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are not as familiar to most people as the dialect words that have previously 
been quoted. 

Some of the old words used in the version are specially interesting because 
of some peculiarity in their development or use. In the narrative of the Nativity 
it is said of the Virgin and the Babe, ‘Sche leide hym in a cracche’ (Luke ii. 7). 
The word means ‘manger’, and it has survived in dialect as “‘cratch’, but gener- 
ally in the sense of ‘cradle’, and this secondary sense is due to the manger of 
Bethlehem. In the account of the tumult at Iconium we read ‘But the multitude 
of the citee was departid’ (Acts xiv. 4). We now use ‘depart’ only of leaving a 
place, but the word used to mea ‘divide’, as in the above passage. In the 
Marriage Service ‘Till death us do part’? was originally “Till death us depart’, 
i.e. ‘till death divide us’. ‘I am a verri vine’ (John xv. 1) reminds us that ‘very’, 
which we now use only as an intensive adjective or adverb, really means 
‘true’ (M.E. verray, O.F. verat, ultimately from the Latin verus). ‘I am very 
sorry’, means primarily ‘I am ¢ruly sorry’, rather than ‘I am extremely sorry’. 
We read that Herod ‘sente a manqweller’ to behead John the Baptist (Mark vi. 
27) — a word meaning an executioner, or, more generally, a murderer, which 
has passed completely out of use, though it occurs once in Shakespeare, and 
though both its component parts, ‘man’ and ‘quell’, still survive. In the parable 
of the talents, while that word is used several times, another word alternates 
with it — ‘He that hadde taken tweyne talentis cam and seide, Lord, thou 
bitokiste to me tweyne besauntis’ (Matthew xxv. 25). This, of course, is the 
‘byzant’ we meet with in Chaucer, so called because it was a gold coin of 
Byzantium. 

Apart from any linguistic interest, many of the phrases in Wyclif’s version 
sound delightfully quaint to our ears. In the story of the Nativity ‘a multitude 
of the heavenly host’ is ‘a multitude of heuenli knyghthod’ (Luke ii. 13). The 
Syrophoenician woman says to our Lord, ‘For /itil whelpis etun under the borde 
of the crummes of children’ (Mark vii. 28). In the passage about plucking out 
the right eye we read, ‘It is bettir to thee to entre gogiliyed in to the rewme of 
God’ (Mark ix. 47). Manaen is described as ‘the soukynge fere of Herod’, i.e. 
the foster brother (Acts xiii. 1) and Saul as ‘a blower of manassis’, i.e. a breather 


of menaces (Acts ix. 1). 
Henry Betr 





THE HOLY COMMUNION—AN EIRENICON: 


[A ‘Fraternal’ in the South to which I belong, and which is composed 
of Anglo-Catholics, ‘Evangelical’ Churchmen, and Free Churchmen, 
including Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and Baptist 
decided some time ago that we should go beyond politeness to each 
other, and frankly face the questions upon which we are divided. 
Dr. R. J. Campbell was invited to read a paper upon the differences 
of view amongst Catholics and Protestants, regarding the Church, 
‘Orders’, and Sacraments. This admirable paper will appear in a new 
book to be shortly issued by him. I was invited to open the following 


1 This article was written just prior to the death of Mr. Spurr in 1942. 
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session with an address, and it is this which follows. It is offered for 
the reading of that larger Christian public which, at a time when 
Unity is everywhere urged, would be glad of a little light upon a 
difficult situation. ] 


(vue, it will be impossible within the limits of a single meeting, 

to deal with the entire subject, treated by Dr. Campbell with such 
scrupulous fairness and fine balance. It will be better for us to deal thoroughly 
with one subject than incompletely with half a dozen. I shall then confine 
myself to the subject of the Eucharist, since that is central to everything, and 
in the historic order was established before Church government and ‘Orders’ 
were discussed, or deacons and bishops ordained. From the very first, the 
Church celebrated the Holy Communion. It therefore takes precedence of all 
else. 

Immediately after the Day of Pentecost the Holy Communion became a 
vital bond of union between the disciples and their Lord, and also between the 
disciples themselves. It remained so both in its original form, when ‘they 
broke bread from house to house’; then later (Acts xx) when it became a 
separate rite — the Central act of Christian worship — and on through the 
centuries, celebrated in various ways, but always remaining, ideally and in 
intention at least, a double living bond of spiritual union. 

It is not less than tragic that the Sacrament of union and unity should have 
become so frequently the sign of strife and division. Is it surprising that this, 
perhaps more than anything else, has alienated vast multitudes from the 
Churches? How can we expect men to revere an institution of which, as a 
whole, it can no longer be said ‘See how these Christians love one another’? 

What is the reason for the bitter controversies that have raged around the 
Sacrament of love and unity? It cannot possibly be that the nature of the 
Eucharist itself contains the seeds of its own disruption. To imagine such a 
thing as even possible is to cast a blasphemous aspersion upon the wisdom _ 
and charity of our Blessed Lord. The fault cannot be in Him. We must look 
for it elsewhere. 

I suggest to you that the source of the whole trouble arises from a wrong 
approach to the meaning of the Sacrament. It has not always been a wrong 
spirit, not always self will, perhaps never insincerity, but nearly always a wrong 
approach. The capital error as I see it is, to begin with, the linguistic question, 
or with a metaphysic, or with later ecclesiastical developments, or with a highly 
developed theology. The religious question, which never changes (and in this 
differs from theology or philosophy which, of necessity, must change), should 
always come first. In other words, the approach to the meaning of the Sacrament 
should be, primarily, PSYCHOLOGICAL... . 

What did the Eucharist mean for the lives of that group in the Upper 
Room? Let us go to the Source and commence our inquiry there. To the 
Twelve, on Holy Thursday evening, there was no question of a theology or a 
metaphysic. When the Saviour broke the loaf and said “Take eat, this is My 
Body’, and offered the chalice with the words ‘This is my Blood, drink ye all 
of it’, there was no hesitation as to His meaning. He stood before them a 
Living Person, and the elements passed from Him to them. He was leaving them 
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His ‘Memorial’. They knew that, and so ate and drank the Sacramental elements. 

Stated quite simply, it was an experience that was in evidence. These men 
had come to live their deepest life in, and through, the Christ. They were to 
continue to live in that way, after the Lord had withdrawn from them in 
bodily form, for He had promised His Presence with them to the end of the age. 
Thus the Sacramental rite was at once the symbol and the means of experiencing 
that life in Him. And it was intended, not alone for them, but for all coming 
disciples to the end of time; to all indeed who had entered into possession of 
the Eternal Life through Christ. 

The experience was at the same time personal and communal. It was for the 
group as a whole, and for each member of the Group, both together, for we 
must not forget that our Lord definitely related the Communion rite to the 
establishment of His Kingdom. His words are precise. This seems to me to be 
the controlling factor of this Holy Rite. The Twelve were committed to the 
work of His Kingdom. He was their King and the rightful Ruler of all men. 
They had been baptized into the Kingdom, most of them by John Baptist. 
But an initial Baptism was insufficient. A perpetual communion with Him, the 
Living Head, was essential. They needed His continual Presence and Inspira- 
tion. The Eucharist was the means of His appointment to this end. Each time 
they celebrated it, they were proclaiming their belief in His Coming Reign, 
and at the same moment repledging their loyalty to Him as King. As He 
sacrificed Himself for the Salvation of men, sa must they. They must ‘die to 
the world’s way of living, and live in His way’. In all things they were to 
identify themselves with His purpose. The Eucharistic prayer in the Anglican 
rite preserves this idea, ‘and here O Lord, we offer ourselves to Thee... a 
sacrifice’. His Sacrifice, in one sense alone and unique, was yet to become 
theirs. They were to ‘fill up what remained of His sufferings’. To eat the bread 
and to drink of the Cup in a formal manner, ‘not discerning the Body’, was, 
St. Paul says, to come under Divine judgment, for it was a species of 
treason.... 

In summary then, the Eucharist was, and remains, essentially a spiritual 
action and experience: the renewal of our loyalty to Christ, the resharing of the 
sufferings of Christ, the open witness to our faith in His Kingship. It is both a 
personal means of grace, and a social bond between the disciples, bound together 
in the interests of the Kingdom of Christ. Hence it is, in the truest sense, 
Supernatural, i.e. belonging to a Nature superior to ordinary life. 

Seen in this way, two things may confidently be said. First, true Christians 
everywhere and at all times who celebrate the Holy Communion in this spirit 
and with this intention, however they may differ in theological definition, are 
fulfilling the Lord’s purpose. They are true Communicants within the One 
Catholic Church. Theirs is the mystertum which answers to the mystique within 
themselves. There is a common experience of Christ amongst believers which 
transcends all questions of ‘Orders’ and Institutional forms. It is the same kind 
of experience as that which they in the Upper Room enjoyed. And I submit 
that we must accept the fact of this Universal experience as an approach. 
Psychologically, to the intellectual understanding of the Eucharist. To reverse 
this method is historically and spiritually wrong. 

Arising out of this, a second thing presents itself. The experience of Christ, 
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which launched the Eucharist, should, with proper guarantees against mere 
individualism, be used as a determinant of any theology or metaphysic 
professing to explain the sacred mystery. Beyond that, it may fairly be used as a 
corrective -of an imperfect or outgrown theology. The Church has never yet, 
and never will, change her Faith. She has often had to amend her theology, 
and must continue to do so. 

The variety of methods of celebrating the Holy Eucharist, in no way disturbs 
me. I may have my own preferences, as all have. To begin with, it is a simple 
historical fact that no Church in Christendom has ever exactly reproduced the 
Eucharist as celebrated in the Upper Room. There it was grafted on to a 
Community supper, where flesh was eaten. Exact reproduction of that scene 
is unthinkable. Then again, in the early days of the Church the household 
meal and the Holy Supper were mingled. Common meals became Sacra- 
mental. Later it was detached from all other meals, and became a separate 
rite (Acts xx and 1 Corinthians xi). There followed an evolution of the Eucharist 
and a development of doctrine concerning it. I accept fully the doctrine of 
development, as inherent in the nature of things. A developed doctrine was 
essential. But we need to be very careful not to confuse development with change. 
True development is never severed from the vital principle of any fundamental 
faith. What it does is to express that Faith in terms which fit the thought- 
moulds of any given epoch. But it changes nothing essential in the Faith itself. 
It alters no fact'.... Thus the Sacrifice of our Lord upon the Cross remains 
for ever unchanged. It is fact, a historical fact. Yet the Church has never set 
forth one single and immutable doctrine of the Atonement! There have been 
many doctrines, none of which, and all together, can ‘fully express the eternal 
mystery of our Lord’s Sacrifice. . 

And so with the Eucharist. It is too Divine, too wonderful to fit into any 
framework of man’s devising. We can never find our vital spiritual unity 
within the limits of a formula. We can, and do, find it in a transcendent ex- 
perience. So again we return to the psychological approach. And we should 
regard as valid any method of celebrating the Eucharist, from the simplicity 
of the village ‘table’, to the grandeur and solemnity of a ‘High Celebration’, but 
only as these conform to the fundamental spirit of the original Institution, which 
cannot be changed. I have ‘assisted’ as the French say, at a Eucharistic cele- 
bration in Notre Dame; and the Protestant Oratoire in Paris; at a Greek Church 
on the Mount of Olives; and within the same month, in a kitchen in Arabia; in a 
Coptic Church and in a tent pitched in a field on a ‘fair’ ground. And each time 
I have met my Lord there as Host, for it is His feast, and we are His guests and 
collaborateurs. 

It is here, so its seems to me, ‘that the real danger of disunion lies.. There are 
doctrines and practices of the Eucharist, which, in themselves, are decisive 
because they are not a true development of the original germ. They represent 
a change, something quite different, from the first intention. To be precise, 
I mean, on the one hand those Communions in which the elements are regarded 
as ‘mere bread and wine’, with no Sacramental meaning, and in which the rite 


1 This principle is accepted in Science and Philosophy. Scientific and Philosophical themes are 
perpetually changing, but the substances with which they work remain the same. It is interpretations, 
not facts that change. 
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is no more than imaginative memory of a single event which occurred 1900 years 
ago; an effort to reconstruct in the mind a historic scene, with no thought of a 
Real Presence here and now. That is not ‘development’, it is alteration. On tne 
other hand there is entire change of the original purpose when the elements are 
invested with a quality which cannot only be described as magical, and when 
the medium of grace becomes the Grace itself; where exaggerated language is 
employed which does net correspond with fact and experience; when a ‘change’ 
in the elements is proclaimed; when Alfonso Liguori can, without rebuke from 
his superiors speak, of the priest as empowered to ‘command Christ to the Altar’ ; 
when Father Faber can speak of the ‘prisoner of the Tabernacle’; and where a 
Eucharistic prayer can contain the sentence, ‘be appeased O God by this 
Sacrifice’. This again is not development, it is change. Much of the current 
misunderstanding and suspicion is due to the use of loose language. We all need 
to be very careful here. The psychological approach to the Eucharist is the 
best prophylactic, after all. 

I have but one word to say about the Celebrant. Whether ‘priest’ or ‘minister’ 
he has no power of his own which mystically belongs to his office. He is not 
above the Church, nor apart from the Church. He acts within the Church, and 
on behalf of the Church. He is the Church’s minister as well as Christ’s. At 
the Eucharist the entire Church is worshipping. Surely then the state of the soul 
of the Celebrant should count for something. If he be an unspiritual man, or a 
revolté, in what way can he represent the loyal, aspiring soul of the people? 
Above all, how can he represent the Holy Christ? Is it not significant that at the 
first Eucharist the Communicants were weak men? Most of them were 
about to forsake their Lord in the Garden. But there was only one traitor, and 
he had the decency to leave the Company and go out into the night. It is not 
certain that Judas communicated at all. If he did it was his last Communion. 

A final word. There is one aspect of the Eucharist which many Free Church- 
men overlook. Saint Paul speaks of the Holy Rite as a ‘communion of the 
Body and Blood of Christ’. But he also describes it as a public announcement to the 
world (KarayyéAX\ecore). 

He uses the same word in Romans i. 8, 1 Corinthians iii. 1, ii. 1, ix. 14, xi. 26, 
and Philippians i. 27, to describe his preaching. The Eucharist then is a verbum 
visible, as Cyprian says, something dramatic offered to the eyes of men. 
Catholics seek to express this in a High Celebration, or a High Mass. We Free 
Churchmen have nothing analogous to this. I wish we had. To make the 
Eucharist an appendage to another kind of service is to lower its value in the 
eyes of men. So it comes to pass that vast numbers of attendants at the Free 
Churches never see the celebration of the Holy Communion. They depart after 
the earlier service, leaving behind a handful of people to ‘do this’ as His 
Memorial’. Jt is not good enough. 

I end as I began. Controversies over the Eucharist have been disastrous in 
their effects; largely because, as I believe, men have ignored the psychological 
approach to the matter. If we began there it might not so difficult to face 
afresh, and with open mind, the theological and metaphysical aspects of the 
matter. And I think that genuine Christians, at any rate, would discover that 


au fond they were nearer to each other than they had imagined. 
FreDErIC C. SPURR 
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JAMES SMETHAM (1821-1889) 


THE CHRISTIAN ARTIST: EXPERIENCE AND 
IMAGINATION 


I 
[>*- TREVOR H. DAVIES in his Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature 
(1919) discusses Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture as ‘A Proclamation 
of the Laws of Life’; in Morley’s Life of Gladstone he sees ‘The Creative Power 
of the Christian Faith’; Tennyson’s In Memoriam is ‘A Poet’s Plea for Faith’. 
The Letters of James Smetham are given a place in this august company, as an 
inspiring example of ‘The Use of Imagination in Religion’. Professor George 
Jackson has reminded the public in recent years of Smetham’s personality, 
which would have passed into oblivion but for his Letters and a brief Memoir, 
edited by Sarah Smetham and William Davies (Macmillan, 1891). James 
Smetham was an unsuccessful painter who lived a tranquil and honourable 
_ Christian life. Yet his ‘high failure’ transcended the bounds of ‘low success’. 
He lacked a business sense, but his painting startled Ruskin by its extreme 
beauty and led D. G. Rossetti to write that ‘in colour, sentiment, and nobility 
of thought it was only to be classed with the very flower of modern art’. The 
interest of Smetham’s life to-day consists largely in the fact that he was a free- 
man of two worlds, Art and Religion, which have sometimes been deemed 
incompatible. There was no self-conscious attempt on his part to ‘reconcile’ 
these two worlds, which were as distinct in the early Victorian period as Ethics 
and Economics. He passed from the studio to the prayer-meeting without being 
conscious of a ‘departmentalized life’. He was aware of the beauty of holiness 
and the holiness of beauty. His imagination far transcended the limitations of 
specialism, occupation, and temperament. He was a remarkable man for his 
epoch. 

James Smetham’s outward life was uneventful. He was born at Pateley 
Bridge, Yorkshire, in 1821. His father, ‘a deep clear, unconventional thinker’, 
was Wesleyan minister there. In 1854 James wrote to Ruskin a letter about his 
youth. ‘My first awakening to consciousness, as far as I can remember, was 
in a valley, outside the garden gate of my father’s house, when at the age of 
two years. I have a distinct remembrance of the ecstasy with which I regarded 
the. distant blueness of the hills and saw the laurels shake in the wind, and felt 
it lift my hair. At eight I recall a moonlit night, when the moonlight had the 
effect of enchantment on me, and I listened softly to the noises of the night. 
... From that time I formed the desire and design of becoming a painter 
and afterwards never had a thought of being anything else, and made my father 
promise to let me be one. At eleven, from Leek, in Staffordshire, I went to a 
boarding-school at Woodhouse Grove, in Yorkshire, where the sons of Metho- 
dist preachers are educated, or ought to be; and where I ought to have learned 
more than I did. There I copied Raphael’s cartoons from the Penny Magazine. 
What time was not consumed in drawing was spent in prowling about the 
Grove, and inventing ghost stories to fit old Calverley Hall. On leaving school 
I was articled to Mr. E. J. Willson, of Lincoln, a Gothic-architect, who wrote 
the literary part of Pugin’s Example of Christian Architecture. His office was at the 
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Castle, in a round tower; and there I ought to have learned more architecture 
than I did, but I was always drawing Comuses and Satans and Manfreds. Mr. 
Willson was very fond of painting and very kind . . . at length, to effect a com. 
promise, set me to draw all the figures about the Minster. I spent a grand 
solitary year at this work. With a key to myself I poked about every corner at 
all hours, and twice a day heard the organ-music and choristers’ singing roll 
about among the arches. 

I sat on the warm leads of the roof, and looked over the fens, and dreamed 
and mused hours away there, and then came down over the arches of the choir 
and drew the angels drumming and fiddling in the spandrels. . . . But I fretted 
my soul because I wanted to be a painter, and at length boldly asked Mr. 
Willson to cancel my indentures.’ Mr. Willson was unwilling and pointed out 
that painting was too precarious for a lad without means, but on the advice of ff 
Dewint, the artist, agreed to release him at the end of three years. ‘I was thus 

wn on the world by my own act and deed, and with very little practice 
announced myself in Shropshire as a portrait-painter, getting employment at 
once.’ 

After desultory study at the Royal Academy in London and a period of 
despondency in Yorkshire, he regained zest and exhibited in Liverpool (1847) 
and London (1851-52). A part-time post as teacher of drawing at the Wesleyan 
Normal School, Westminster, enabled him to marry. His wife sympathized 
with his ideals of ‘a continuous and extended culture, intended to combine art, 
literature, and the religious life all in one. Looked at from a professional point 
of view it was a mistake, but he never regretted it. “This plan took me twenty- 
five years; but my purpose was to paint concurrently with it; so, with rare 
exceptions, I painted some hours every day and practised every requisite of 
art — drew every bone and muscle over and over again, sketched books on 
books full of every phase of nature, studied perspective thoroughly, studied the 
antique, went through as full a course as any student in the Royal Academy; 
but alone.’ 

In December, 1854, he attended Ruskin’s lectures at the Architectural fi 
Museum and showed him some of his sketch books, which he illuminated ‘not 
for profit but merely because he found it satisfied his mind’.t Among these 
sketches Ruskin admired one in particular, ‘The Hymn of the Last Supper’, 
showing the disciples singing before they left the Mount of Olives. Fifteen 
years later this study developed’ into Smetham’s best known picture.* When 
G. F. Watts saw it in D. G. Rossetti’s studio, he remarked: ‘It must be con- 
sidered a great picture, though a small one.’ In spite of help from Rossetti, 
Watts and Shields, his subsequent pictures were rejected by the Academy —B 
‘The Women of the Crucifixion’* and ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife’.* The 
Jubilee of the Wesleyan Missionary Society gave him the opportunity of paint- 
ing New Zealand chiefs in London (1863). This was a popular subject, but the 

1 E. T. Cook quotes gee delightful evening with Ruskin and his mother at Denmark Hill 
(Life of Fohn Ruskin, 1, 483 f. 


* Bought by his friend, J. . Budgett of Stoke Park, Guildford, for £315. With rare generosity Mr. 
Budgett never tired of relieving the pressure of his circumstances and the uneasiness of his mind. 


? Also purchased by Mr. Budgett. 
* In 1891, when Smetham’s Letters were published, it was in the possession of Mr. J. F. Hall,@ 
Sharcombe, Somerset.: 
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of engravings stopped when the simple Maoris were enveigled by showmen- 
speculators into exhibiting themselves at dubious places of public amusement.* 
k During the ’70’s disappointment seemed to dry up his talents. In the words of 
is biographer — “The light of his fine intellect faded. He abode in the silence 
of a closed spirit. The abundant kindness of his friends, the endearments of an 
sflectionate family, the most skilful medical treatment — all failed to bring 
back the retired faculties. He died on February 5, 1889. What is mortal of him 
rests in Highgate Cemetery under the inscription: “I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in Thy likeness”’.’ 


II 
When Thorwaldsen met Krummacher for the first time, the sculptor did not 
know that he was speaking to a theologian and asked, ‘Are you a painter?’ 
acher replied, “No, only a theologian’. ‘Oh!’ exclaimed Thorwaldsen; 
how can you be only a theologian?’ James Smetham was the last man to admit 
at he was ‘only a painter’. Indeed, he criticized Wilkie on the ground that 
he was ‘a mere painter’ and nothing more. ‘What did Wilkie’s success cost 
im? He did nothing but paint. What he read was only by the way; and 
though his mind no doubt was “piercing in its energy of investigation”’ in its own 
ine, yet he was no better than the average small tradesman out of it. Witness 
his small love for the great. “To sit at their tables, mon, it is grand.”” Weak and 
atery to a great degree outside his art, his life was commonplace except within it.’ 
The life of James Smetham was anything but commonplace, though his life 
as uneventful.* He was essentially a man of letters with a sensitive and dis- 
riminating taste for the best in literature.* One of the first to recognize the 
merits of Tennyson, he has recorded his debt in a letter to Mrs. Hall (January, 
864). “Took down Tennyson; glanced at the fly-leaf—“‘J. Smetham, 1843.” 
This book has a charm for me that no other book but the Bible has. It is like 
: @noon-light and music and the shores of old romance and the “light that never 
as on sea or land”. I know by heart, if not by spontaneous memory, every 
ine of his poems. The days of my youth are enfolded in their scent, as the 
t of violets hidden in the green.’ His essay on Blake was substantially 
eprinted as an addendum to the second edition of Gilchrist’s Life of Blake. 
D. G. Rossetti, the editor, considered this the best appreciation and criticism 
pf Blake that had yet appeared. Smetham was able to understand the great 
mystic, but thought he carried mystery too far. He considered that he re- 
mbled a sheet and a turnip lantern; ‘you want darkness and its appropriate 
oundings — he should not be sought “‘by day when every goose is cackling”’.’ 
metham, like Blake, was both artist and man of letters; but he preferred 
larity in his vision to confused, nightmare allegory. He preferred real people 
9 types. And in his landscapes he was not satisfied, like Turner, with mere 
gures; he placed men, women and children in nature’s setting. Mr. Beardmore 
as described many of Smetham’s sketches as ‘affluent blurs of colours, tenta- 


' Bought by Dr. Hocken, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
* His full-orbed genius is well suggested in W. G. Beardsmore’s short study, James Smetham— 


; , fainter, Poet, Essayist (London, C. H. Kelly, n.d.). 


, tile friends had difficulty in inducing him to publish. Four articles appeared in the London 
erly Review: ‘Religious Art in England’ (1861); ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds’ (1866); ‘Alexander 
n ith’ (1868), ‘William Blake’ (1868). 


2 
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Smetham is seen accompanied by two friends. Later in the day he is at Chris- 
tie’s viewing pictures for a forthcoming sale, among which he finds some works 
of David Cox the landscape artist. The evening finds him in different but 
congenial company. He is a “Class leader’ in his Wesleyan congregation, i.e. he 
isin charge of one of the many small groups (‘cells’ we might call them to-day) 
in which Methodists meet to discuss their religious experience, as would not be 
possible in larger gatherings. Eleven men are present, the subject for discussion 
being Christ’s warning against the leaven of the Pharisees and Saducees. On — 
his homeward journey the artist walks arm-in-arm with two members — a 
coachman and a policeman. This ‘Class leader’ transcended all social barriers 
of ‘class’. He was no Chartist, Socialist, or Communist. He was a Christian 
democrat, but utterly unselfconscious. His convictions were vividly expressed 
in a characteristic sentence taken from a letter to his friend, Mr. J. S. Budgett: 
‘a redeemed man is a resplendent thing to meet, in a lane, in a parlour, or 
anywhere.’ 

Smetham’s personal appearance as a young man was striking. His friend and 
biographer, William Davies, was impressed by his leonine head, profuse 


id:§ chestnut hair, delicate features and lofty forehead. ‘There was a sort of waver- 


@ ing or undulating motion in his gait, slightly expressed, and sometimes a certain 


ing movement with the hands indicated —how may it be described? —as if 


feeling or groping towards the Unknown in the endeavour to seize something 
not wholly out of reach, but still eluding the grasp. This was quite uncon- 
scious to himself, doubtless, and not marked, but when observed, was 
significant.’ 

His manner was kind, gentle, and courteous: normally reserved, he was a 
great conversationalist when in the vein and wholesome humour prevented 
him from being a prig. He shrank from publicity and had no high opinion of 
‘Art for Art’s Sake’, ‘Bohemia’ and Art Critics. Indeed, one of his ‘squares’ 
+ B deals with this danger, the caption reading — ‘Keep out of their clutches and 

®@ the clutches of the press by working hard and selling cheap, and not exhibiting 
and not caring for Name’. An adjacent square symbolizes Hope, represented 


ibl] by a great evergreen springing out of a field-plot; ranged in almost parallel 


lines with the branches are eleven pictures and their prices (total £600, noted 


inl near the tree’s root). This evergreen of true art must surely bear good fruit. 


He goes to chapel that same summer evening in 1875 and notes the triumphant 
text: ‘For He must reign, till He hath put all enemies under His feet.’ 
Smetham’s many friends in all walks of life saved him from professionalism, 
while his influence helped them to see ‘the glory in the grey’ of humdrum exist- 
ence. His ideals, aspirations, disappointments and whimsical experiences he 
shared with a wide circle. To this end, he devised (idea) Ventilators. These 
“™ consisted of several sheets of note-paper, each sheet cut horizontally into three 
slips, and stitched together in pamphlet form. He would carry some half- 


rig dozen of them in his pocket-book, and jot down thoughts at any odd moment 


. ® (when waiting for a train or on a bus, for instance); as each sheet got filled up, 
it would be posted to its destination. Those not sent were relegated toa box 
labelled ‘Suppressed Ventilators’. 


' Before the term became sufficiently.familiar,one of his correspondents astonished her mother 
by exclaiming—‘Dear me, you have sent my dress to the wash with a ventilator in the pocket!’ 
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Like the late Professor Patrick Geddes, Smetham loved to present his ideas in 
diagrams. ‘Whatever he did or wherever he went, whoever he met or by what. 
ever circumstance he was surrounded — all went into the register and cop. 
tributed to the tabulated sum and tale of his life.’ Thus his ‘orrery’ (named 
after the Earl of Orrery’s theory of the movements and phases of the planetary 
system) was a series of circles symbolizing Christian influence. The inmost 
circle consisted of his family; then came ‘Friends’ (including Ruskin, D. G, 
Rossetti and J. S. Budgett); beyond this circle lay ‘Friends’ friends’, indicated 
by their initials. Further out ‘Church relations’ include twenty-two circuit 
ministers, all named in full, beginning with Luke H. Wiseman and ending 
with Dr. Rigg; ministers in the country, Sunday class, Thursday class, regular 
correspondents and old friends. While there is an outer circle of 1300 persons 
indicated by pen-point marks as ‘students who have passed through my 
drawing-class at Westminster’. Smetharh’s sympathies were catholic, but he 
disliked bores. He had a list of ‘men to be delivered from: the man who has “a 
large fund of anecdote”; the man whose “scholarship is remarkable in extent 
and accuracy”; the man of “indomitable energy and force of will”; and the 
man who is “‘the architect of his own fortune”’.’ 


III 

To Professor William Knight, Smetham wrote: ‘Mr. Davies may have told 
you that I am a Methodist, and I can tell you that I am well content to be one; 
but I have to deplore that to be at once artist and Methodist is a puzzling 
position in the universe, which it would take much palaver to explain with 
sufficient clearness’. Like James Clarke Hook, the landscape painter, 


Smetham found delight in the fervour and fellowship of Methodism.* It was a 
religion of expression. ‘It encourages no lonely brooding, fosters no lonely 
struggles, but bids them come out into the light of day, for revelation and 
redress if it be possible’ (Wm. Davies). Smetham declared that as time went on 
he was more and more impressed by one word, ‘now’. The call for decision was 
therefore a characteristic of Methodism that appealed to him, as a solvent of the 
‘dissipation of thought, aimlessness and multitudinousness’ that are ‘some of the 
faults of our age’. 


It is the now that makes the sinner; 
It is the now that makes the saint.* 


1 This is not included in Smetham’s Letters (1891), as Professor George Jackson points out in his 
article, ‘Methodist Biographies’ (Manchester Guardian Weekly, May 18, 1934). 

2 Beardmore dedicated his book on Smetham to Hook, grandson of Dr. Adam Clarke, the famous 
Wesleyan commentator. 

3 Smetham confessed to Dr. Jobson (1860): ‘From 1844 to 1857 I think I seldom found myself in 
the company of a good man without a sense that I was unworthy to be in his society. I don’t think 
this was observed; I never said so. Instead of proclaiming itself I am persuaded that it often took 
the guise of conceit, distance, taciturnity or pride. I often felt as John Bunyan says he felt while 
listening to the spiritual converse of the old women who sat spinning in the sun, though with this 
difference, that my soul was not without the light of which he then had none.’ In 1857 he grew 
conscious of the Good Physician drawing near, but in mistrust held back. By August his habit of 
‘upbraiding’ himself became morbid. All winter he spent ‘in the darkness, in the deeps’. In March, 
1858 this inward storm suddenly ceased, as he stood one well-remembered moonlight night with his 
sister in their mother’s little parlour, looking into the garden. ‘It was as when a man struggling 
among mist and lightning finds himself suddenly in pure summer air, softer, sweeter, and serener 
than he ever breathed before; in the sunshine of the great plateau—alone with the sunshine and with 
God! From that hour to this a peace which passes understanding has kept my heart and mind in 
His knowledge and love’. (W. G. Beardmore, James Smetham, p. 17 f.). 
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Smetham found in Methodism a religion of joy that sometimes overflowed 
conventional channels and was not afraid of the upsurge of humour, as were the 
older Puritan bodies. A religion confined to the pulpit would not have appealed 
to him. As a ‘Class leader’, he enjoyed guiding one of the many thousands of 
little groups of Methodists, who would meet regularly on week-nights to share 
their spiritual experience and to discuss the problems of the Christian life.. He 
was in his element among simple folk, who helped to make religion real to him 
and who gladly acknowledged all that they owed to his fellowship. He speaks 
affectionately of two old men in the little fellowship at Stoke Newington. 
‘One sold a bit of tea, and had a little pension, and staggered along in June 
days with a tendency to hernia, and prayed as if he had a fortune of ten 
thousand a year. The other sold brushes in a decent shop, and used to lead the 
singing in the prayer-meetings in a way to craze a-sensitive person, and he 
prayed like a good old muff; but he was one of those who lasted out, a “‘Class 
Leader’ fifty years; only think!’ On July 30, 1872, Smetham was in Chapel 
‘long before time’ and jotted down, among other notes: “There comes in old 
Father Barnes. He looks like Fagin. He is eighty-six. Can hardly speak for 
coughing. Yet I much question, whether, if his soul were shown instead of his 
body, we should not all look poor beside him.’ 

Smetham must surely have responded in spirit to Laban’s request to Jacob 
in Geneses xxx. 27: ‘I pray thee, if I have found favour in thine eyes, tarry; for 
I have learned by experience that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.’ That 
word ‘experience’ reflects Methodism and irradiates its hymn-book, which he 
was as fond of quoting as the late Bernard L. Manning in our own day. The 
place of liturgy was taken by the hymns of Watts and Wesley. 


What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 

And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 


Where Reason fails with all its powers, 
There Faith prevails and Love adores. 


For all his appreciation of ‘artless Biblical piety’, Smetham was well aware 
that the ‘unco guid’ were an embarrassment to Methodism as well as to the 
Kirk; and further, the chief offenders were sometimes people of whom better 
things might have been expected. So we find him writing to his friend, Dr. 
Jobson: ‘When will the ridiculous, narrow sophisms of people too lazy to 
cultivate their own minds and elevate their tastes come to an end? Some 
worthy men who are determined ‘“‘to know nothing qmong men”’, forgetting 
that Jesus Christ comprehends all beauty and wisdom . . . are fond of decrying 
knowledge and taste as dangerous to the simplicity of the gospel; and will give 
as examples a poor godly man and a godless Voltaire or Gibbon, which is not 
at all fair. I have often been grieved to hear ministers of religion speak in this 
tone; not in so many words, perhaps, but so like as to lead those who are 
ignorant of grammar to bless their stars that they have so much better chance 
of heaven than those who can conjugate. ... ““We have before us, my dear 
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brethren, a man of mighty mind who has weighed the planets, etc., is acquainted 
with all the treasures of antiquity, etc., but alas! he is without hope. While on 
the other hand, we have the humble follower, who is not able to read, but. . .” 
“Hallelujah!” sings out some good old soul; ‘“‘our Jim shan’t learn grammar, 
Lord, preserve us all from being filosyfers!” “Nothing is as scarce as learning 
save religion’’, said Wesley, whose crusade was not against the knowledge of the 
times, but its vices; and who prayed: 


Unite the pair so long disjoined, 
Knowledge and vital piety. 

It has been said that nothing like Smetham’s Letters has been seen in 
England since George Herbert’s contemplative works. But Herbert (whom 
Smetham himself admired) lived in a sequestered seventeenth century par- 
sonage; he was very much the Anglican parson, unable to see clearly through 
the stained glass of his own church into the real world beyond, his view of 
religion, life and poetry limited by rubric and old church custom. Smetham’s 
life distilled an aroma of poetry, art and literature, but he mixed freely with 
‘laymen’ — men who were neither artistic nor clerical. Smetham had spent 
years in a cathedral city, devoting patient study to Lincoln cathedral and its 
sculpture, yet he found God real in an ugly galleried ‘chapel’, which was 
denied even the title of ‘church’. He sought pasture among the lowly ‘people 
called Methodist’, but he could ‘see over the hedge and not lose sight of land- 
marks’. * 

A genuine Christianity is expressed in Smetham’s paintings and sketches of 
Bible characters. Prosaic realism and unreal idealism are both avoided. 
Imagination holds sway but is not unbalanced, as it sometimes was with Blake. 
‘Smetham brought to his task what neither Doré nor Rembrandt possessed — 
the knowledge of a theologian, the habit of a disciple, and the soul of a saint’ 
(Beardmore, p. 74 f.). It was his delight to enrich his wide-margined Bible 
daily by sketches and emblems more revealing than any commentary. ‘I 
conceive of no greater mingling of spiritual and intellectual blessedness than to 
have at length the whole letter and meaning of the Bible transferred beyond 
the encumbering machinery of study, into the substance of the mind itself, 
for the purpose of meditation and use.’ 

The following are instances of his method in ‘squaring’ the Bible story. A 
flash of humour breaks out in his cartoon of two of Saul’s soldiers compelled to 
get their instruments sharpened by enemy smiths at a depot labelled ‘Philistine 
grindery’. The mood of humour yields to pathos, as in 2 Samuel xix. 37: 
‘Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back again, that I may die in my own city, 
and be buried by the grave of my father and my mother. But, behold thy 
servant Chimham, let him go over with my lord as king.’ Smetham para- 
phrases this in English vernacular: ‘Let Chimham go, if he likes. I’ve a dear old 
family vault among these quiet hills of Gilead, where my dear father and mother 
lie. The blue sky bends serene over it, and the birds chirp and sing over 
among the branches as they used to do when I was a lad.’ 


1 The Journal of Amiel, Smetham’s Swiss contemporary, has a certain affinity; neither the public 
nor the pupils of this lonely Genevan professor appreciated his true worth. Both men were seekers 
after truth, religious at heart. Smetham was saved from Amiel’s morbid introspection by his warm 
friendships, his broad hurhan sympathies, and his faith in Christ, the Living Presence. 
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The Book of Job (viii. 13, 14) is vigorously ‘squared’. “The hypocrite’s 
hope shall perish . . . whose trust shall be a spider’s web.’ The unlovely hypo- 
crite has stumbled unwittingly to the edge of a precipice, beyond which yawns 
an alarming gulf. The open mouth and eye, the strained muscles of the 
overpoised figure, and the outstretched hand clutching at a huge spider’s web 
stretched across a cleft in the rock — are all etched by a few masterly strokes. 
In a mood of religious depression, Smetham turns to Psalm Ixxi. 12. It is 
October 6, 1876, and the time is 10.15 a.m. A dejected figure in the fore- 
ground appears against a background in deep shadow. On one side of the 
sketch is his private emblem of prayer and on the other the confession — ‘poor 
and needy’. A smaller sketch reminds him of past deliverance on the night 
when he heard of his father’s fatal illness (October, 1847). A few pen-strokes 
of sunbeams, heightened by a touch of crayon, commemorates remembered 
comfort (‘No doubt about this light’). A week later, on re-reading the Psalm, 
he rebukes despair by setting down his symbol of praise, noting that it is the 
thirtieth year of his discipleship. The sketch of a class-meeting brings home to 
him the hymn of sympathy: 


Let each his friendly aid afford, 
And feel his brother’s care. 


He confirms this: ‘Help from the Sanctuary — it does come somehow, unfail- 
ingly — I often get it. It has come for sixteen years.’ Even the least promising 
books of the Old Testament were dramatically presented. Leviticus is given 
one hundred ‘squares’. The sacrificial rites, so arid to the average reader, 
acquire a fresh interest and illustrate Wesley’s hymn: 


Forward they cast a wistful look 
On Thy approaching sacrifice. 


Coming to the New Testament,' Smetham set himself the congenial task 
of ‘squaring’ the Epistles as well as the Gospels. Terminology must be trans- 
lated by experience into the contemporary and the familiar. Thus, ‘the Philip- 
pian church ought to be as distinct as a Methodist circuit. Philemon is circuit- 
steward at Colossae, Epaphras is the “super” [superintendent]. Onesimus is a 
class-leader there, ‘‘a faithful and beloved brother”; though at one time, he 
was only so-so. Euodias and Syntyche at Philippi did not get on well together, 
like some folks at Stoke Newington, and elsewhere. The plan I am at present 
following is this: the Philippians I have thus gone through, first squaring the 
substance of it, then reading through Alford, Wesley, Clarke, Howson and 
Conybeare, and the Horae Paulinae. 1 get through a commentary on an epistle 
like winking, when once the squares are made; for a jotted word or added 
square gives it all a perfect vital relation. Then I add the various readings, 
the important words in the original, all forms of generalization, so as to get big 
“scopes” and little “scopes”, lateral “‘scopes” and the other sort; so that at last 
the thing is transferred bodily out of the book into the mind; and “‘all the build- 
ing rises fair”, just like a translucent house of crystal, where you see through it 


* His N.T. was bound up with the Psalter, enriched with over 3000 squares, some comparable to 
the miniatures adorning ancient missals. 
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at a glance — a house of light, with no corner dark; and the pillars and grounds 
of the Truth firm and soaring and opalescent, all at once.’ 

Out of many illustrations from the Gospels, Smetham’s comment on Judas 
Iscariot is unique. Opposite the text, ‘who also betrayed him’, he has an etching 
half an inch square, showing a little innocent babe in a cradle, with the 
inscription ‘Judas Iscariot’. As Dr. Trevor Davies reminds us — “Those baby 
hands once hold the keys of hope for some heart; the lips which kissed the Holy 
One in the act of betrayal were once pressed by a mother’s love.’ 

In 1871 Smetham records: ‘I have just come to the end of my Bible “‘squar- 
ing’’, which has cost me twenty years of leisure, having tunnelled through the 
whole book.’ It was a worth-while task. ‘I have found the art of finding how to 
get thought out of books, out of men, out of things. I have learned the art of 
appreciation. I am nearer to my kind. And I have learned — blessed know- 
ledge! — the philosophy of life as it respects me and mine. Eureka! I have 
found Him of whom Moses and the prophets did write; I have found how he 
comes to man’s soul, how He dwells, rules, guides, consoles; how He suffices. 
I have found the Way, the Truth and the Life!’ 


Iv 

As Mr. Beardmore observed, ‘technical religious art has frequently halted on 
the right side of truth. It has lacked the flame’ of sacred love, the discipline of 
holy warfare, and the censorship of a stern conscience. Its splendour has been 
outward, its faith pompous and its theology official’. To James Smetham the 
Christian life was real and duty was discipleship. He would never have chosen 
for himself the epitaph: ‘Born a Man, died —an artist’!* He would have 
agreed with Bushnell that ‘the soul of improvement is the improvement of the 
soul’. Discussions on the relation of Use and Beauty often struck Smetham as 
confusing and one-sided. ‘All you can answer is this, that Ugliness never did, 
and never can do any good. On the other hand, Beauty won’t save the soul, 
only Christ, who is the “Primeval Beauty”, can do this. But these two poles 
are found in everything. Ignorance can’t save the soul, and knowledge can’t 
... discord can’t and music can’t.’ 

The late Dr. Parkes Cadman in his published lectures on ‘Imagination and 
Religion’ (Macmillan, 1926) quoted a fine passage from Smetham’s Letters in 
illustration of his theme. ‘I find imagination to be a great help to religion. 
The Bible encourages me in this more than any book in the world; and often, 
when the accustomed forms of truth grow less attractive, or when the pressure 
of moral responsibility becomes intense, the bright wand of the ideal trans- 
figures in endless directions truth on truth. And so a strong refreshment comes 
to the soul by that very agency which in past years I have often been led to regard 
as an enemy.’ Imagination made use of the enemy’s materials*; the picture 
gallery of the soul remains, but the pictures are changed; evil is crowded out, 
forestalled by good. 


1 His artist friends deplored his failure to devote himself exclusively to painting. ‘You comfort 
yourself with other things’, said D. G. Rossetti’ ‘whereas art must be its own comforter or else 
comfortless’. ; 

2 See 1 Kings, xv, 22, Israel, victorious over Judah, established a fort only five miles from Jerusa- 
lem. But K. Asa of Judah, not content with capturing Ramah, ‘took away the stones thereof and 
built with them Geba of Benjamin and Mizpah’. 
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Smetham also found imagination an ally in making a right estimate of life’s 
yalues. In one of his letters he confessed: ‘I think I am a little sympathized 
with as a painter who has not got on somehow, whereas in my secret heart I am 
looking on myself as one who has got on, and got to his goal . . . his goings are so 
far established, with a new song in his mouth and 4s. 6d. this moment in his 

ket, besides some postage stamps.’ What a world of difference from Wilkie, 
whose Life by Allan Cunningham he studied carefully. ‘His religion, as far as 
ap , might be summed up in the concluding sentence of a sermon heard by 
my friend Mr. Chubb from the lips of Sydney Smith (whose preaching, by the 
way, Wilkie much admired). “Finally, my brethren, if you wish to die res- 
pected, be respectable.” Beyond this depth I see nothing deeper in Wilkie’s 
sow; and I seem to hear an echo, faint and watery as in a cold old mossy well, 
“Well! what more would you have?”’ It is this ““what more” that is the key, the 
cross, the crown of my whole history from that year 1843 to this present time.’ 
(November 20, 1871). 

We have seen how Smetham brought imagination to bear on the Bible with 
such fruitful results, compared to the rival approaches of prosaic literalism and 
undevotional criticism. In his own way he applied imagination to the Church 
and found fellowship instead of controversy, brightness instead of boredom. 
On July 1, 1876, he wrote to a friend: ‘Walk about Zion and consider. I don’t 
see a shot-hole. I see the “temple-haunting martlet’ building even on the 
“coign of vantage”, for the air is delicate. ... I’ve been poking about Zion 
for near thirty years, a poor limping tramp, let in and tolerated as yet, and I 
can’t but aver that I see nothing but strength and beauty in Zion; green pas- 
tures, still waters, quiet resting-places, springs like Jacob’s well. I am “‘de- 
luded”, am I? But I know as sensible men in Zion, as I know out of it, and we 
compare notes, and must speak as we find. We “‘can none other’’.’ One of the 
reasons for this exhilaration was Smetham’s blending of Divine and human 
fellowship. He was not merely interested in human nature, but used his 
imagination to put himself in the place of others and, as far as possible, to help 
them. He could say, like Ezekiel, ‘I sat where they sat’. Here is an illustra- 
tion: — ‘22nd October, 1873: Feel fresh and happy. Thought of the Leaders’ 
Meeting last night. There was the Superintendent. There was a gardener, a 
baker, a cheesemonger, a postman and myself. We sat till near 10 p.m. Now 

hat were the topics? When is the juvenile missionary meeting to be? When 
the society tea-meeting? How best distribute the poor-money? etc. Here were 
six persons delightfully sitting in a quiet room to forward their ends. What is 
proposed by each of those ends? “Peace on earth, good will to men”. The 

ery heart and substance of the angels’ song, and not a particle of anything 

se. No wonder that being so privileged as to get into such healthy air, I 
have so often come home cured to the core — so fresh, so calm, so delivered 
from all my fears and troubles’. Dr. Trevor Davies’ comment is searching in 
piritual insight. ‘We have often attended similar meetings; but we have not 
ound them so exhilarating. Perhaps the dullness was not in them, but in us. 
t certainly must be thrilling to hear angels’ voices break in upon the discussion 
bf such topics; and to find a dull vestry transfigured by “‘the light that never was 
bn sea or land”’.’ (Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature, p. 157.) 

Dr. Trevor Davies possessed a painting by Smetham of ‘The Walk to 
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Emmaus’. As he pointed out, the power of the picture is in the background, 
The three figures of the Master and his friends stand out against a transfigured 
world. All Nature is aglow not merely with the glory of the evening sky, byt 
with.the mystic presence of the incarnate Word, the risen Saviour. James 
Smetham was a seer of visions, a practical mystic. He saw ‘the king in his 
beauty’ and beheld ‘the land that is very far off’. “He that lacketh these thing 
is blind and cannot see afar off.’ ‘In Thy light si:all we see light.’ 


. Oh, let me die at dawn, 
The stir of living men 
Would call my waning spirit back 
Unto its home again. 


But at the early light 
Existence seems afar, 

Back in the depths of parted time 
As fading planets are. 


Let me go forth alone, 
Before the sun uprise, 
And meet the springing of the morn 
In its own distant skies. 
— James Smetham. 
A. L. Drummonp 





WHAT IS MAN? 


What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man that thou visitest him? 
(Psalm viii. 4) 


I 

(1) This is the religious question about man — his relation to God. Th™. 
answer is supreme and final where it is received in faith as given by the 
revelation of God to man. As for the Christian faith, Christ is the Word of God 
Incarnate and the Son revealing God as Father, the Christian conception d 
the relation of God to man, and the consequent conception of the nature d 
man is valid and authoritative. But in accepting that answer (a) we must 
discriminate between what belongs to the divine revelation and what coma: 


from the human knowledge of the agents of revelation in the Old and the New... 


Testaments, and (6) we must recognize that there are complementary aspect 
of the nature of man, with which religion is not primarily concerned, and the 
discovery, description and explanation or interpretation of which fall withi 
the province of philosophy and science. 

(2) Christian theology must give due attention to their contribution to th 
comprehension of what man is. The Christian scholar to-day will not clait 
that the Bible contains a biology, anthropology, psychology, or sociology, th 
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as science comes into comparison with modern knowledge and thought; and 
will acknowledge that there are ideas and ideals of philosophy, conclusions 
and even conjectures of science which deserve careful and respectful considera- 
tion. Even the inspired agents of the divine revelation, endowed as they were 
with moral and religious discernment, were limited by the knowledge of their 
own time on the matters, with which philosophy and science are to-day 
competent to deal in fuller assurance that truth is being more closely 
approached. 

(3) If this assumption be correct, we may deplore as a grievous mistake the 
conflicts with contemporary knowledge and thought into which Christian 
theology has been led in deference to a theory of the verbal or plenary inspira- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, which claimed for their statements inerrancy and 
authority even in matters that lay beyond their province as bounded by their 
purpose progressively to reveal God to man as Creator, Protector, Preserver, 
Ruler, Judge, and Father of men, Jesus the Christ as Saviour and Lord, and the 
Holy Spirit as the Life-Giver. In its controversy with astronomy as regards the 
motion of the earth round the sun, with geology as regards the duration of the 
earth, with biology as regards the evolution of man, the Church has suffered 
defeat, and brought discredit on its competence and decrease of its authority. 
The tale of these old battles need not be retold. 

(4) It is not only to the Holy Scriptures that the attitude of the Christian 
scholar and thinker should be critical. No philosophy can with ‘a vaulting 
ambition that-o’er leaps itself’ claim to be absolute, and thus the final oracle of 
human reason. Science is always shaping fresh hypotheses, testing old theories, 
reversing former conclusions and venturing on doubtful conjectures. The 
Christian theologian should not make haste to snatch support for his moral 
or religious convictions from untested scientific ideas, e.g. the principle of the 
indeterminacy of the particle as confirming the freedom of man’s will, or the 
subconscious or subliminal as the locus of man’s original sin, or of ‘demoniac 
invasion’. In dealing with life there cannot be the same precision as in treating 
matter; in explaining or interpreting mind in its manifold activities as exact 
results as in physics or biology. Hence there must be a proving of all thoughts 
to hold fast what is true. 

(5) Although we recognize the limitations of the knowledge of the writers 
in the Bible, some of the statements about man may be briefly reviewed. (a) 
Man has been made by God in His image, that is personal i.e. thinking, feeling, 


B willing (Genesis i. 26, 27), and placed in dominion over the earth and other 


animals (vv. 28-30. Cf. Psalm viii. 6-8). He is matter and spirit, body, and 


soul (Genesis ii. 7), and thus has kinship with God as spirit (Psalm viii. 5; 


Acts xvii. 28). Endowed with freedom of choice, he sinned by disobedience 
in seeking self-sufficiency (Genesis iii), and sin is universal in mankind (Romans 
ili. 23), as is death its consequence (v. 12). Paul does not affirm, nor is it 


‘BAflirmed elsewhere, that in consequence of Adam’s transgression man inherits 
4 corrupt nature, totally depraved, nor that death is spread because of his 


@tansgression, but ‘death spread to all men, inasmuch as all sinned’ (Moffatt). 


(6) There has been much discussion about ‘biblical psychology’. Is man 


_ Moipartite, body, and soul? Or is he tripartite, body, soul, and spirit? It is an idle 


BP ontroversy, as the Bible is not concerned with psychology. It has a religious 
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and moral interest. As body man is part of nature, perishable, dependent on jt 
as soul he is the living individual man, whose body is dust of the earth, and j 
made alive by the Spirit of God (Genesis ii. 7): as spirit he is akin and in relatioy 
to God. Paul uses these distinctions to express ascending phases of huma; 
personality. As flesh (a synonym of body that has acquired a moral content| 
he is sinful, enslaved by sin (Romans vii. 18, 25), as soul ‘of the earth, earthy 
he lives in the world for himself the natural man, as spirit, ‘heavenly’, he ha 
been saved by grace and lives unto God (1 Corinthians xv. 44-49). 

(c) Recognizing that this language must not be taken with prosaic literalnes, 
but is to be interpreted symbolically, there is no necessary conflict with modem 
knowledge, except as regards man’s animal descent and what that involves fo; 
his nature, the cause of his sinfulness and of his liability to death. On each 
point a comment may be made before discussing the modern conception ¢ 
man. Man’s body is shaped ‘from-the dust of the ground’. Modern science 
affirms a long process of moulding in a succession of animal organisms. ‘God 
breathed into His nostrils the breath of life.’ Modern science cannot explain 
vital by physical or chemical processes; life always derives from life. The 
animals pass in review and are named by man, but ‘no helper could be found 
to suit man himself’ (Genesis ii. 7, 18, 20, 22; Moffatt). The affinity of man with 
the animals is recognized as well as the'distinction, as in the rites of totemism, 
of which there are some traces in the Old Testament. Eve is no special creation, 
but God uses what He has already made in His further making, the universal 
divine method. This is all naive anthropomorphism: but is in contrast to the 
violent aversion of nineteenth-century Christians to their animal ancestry. 
As naive anthropomorphism marks the account of the Fall it is quite an in. 
adequate cause for so vast a result as the universality of sin. That death existed 
in the world before man was made, and includes all that lives cannot be denied; 
but it is surely true that death is what it is in man’s consciousness, because he is 
sinful, estranged from God, ‘the sting of death is sin; and the power of sin is the 
law’ (1 Corinthians xv. 56, 57): and divine grace through human faith robs 
it of its sting, and makes its entrance into life eternal. If we recognize that the 
teaching of the Bible about man is in no sense scientific and that its sole purpose 
is religious and moral, we shall not be distressed, as believers were, by the 
contrast to that of modern science or philosophy. It is not necessary here to 
discuss the relation of man to God due to divine grace through human faith, 
as that lies in a region beyond science and philosophy. Still less should we 
attempt, as is now widely done, to use the terms of the Augustinian and 
Reformed doctrine of the Fall, original sin, natural corruption, total depravity. 
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II 

There are a number of the findings of science that at first sight seem to be 
contradictions of the Christian conception of man, as based on the revelation 
of God in Christ, that deserve closer examination, especially as owing to the 
ambiguity of language, that dangerous trap for thought, the contradiction 
may not be observed. Let me begin, however, with one idea, because of it 
present crucial interest where science comes to the support of faith — ra. 
(1) Race is an ambiguous term: it may be used of mankind, and one would be 
glad if its meaning were so confined. (a) It is, however, also used of the 
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divisions in mankind, the difference of which lies in colour, white, black, yellow, 
brown, and that use has had the lamentable consequence that even if separate 
origin is not ascribed, the superiority of one race over another, especially of the 
white race over all the ‘coloured’ (I use the word in the general and not current 
restricted sense) is asserted, and a ‘colour’ prejudice causing estrangement and 
injustice introduces discord into human relations, e.g. the treatment of negroes 
in America, of the natives or ‘coloured’ (mixed breeds) in Africa, or of Indians 
and Eurasians in India. More serious in its immediate consequences has 
become the racialism of Nazi Germany as a physical basis for national arrogance 
and ambitions and as a cover for aggressive imperialism. To this racialism 
science gives no support. There is no Aryan race; that is the name of a group 
of kindred languages. If we may with more probability speak of a Semitic 
race, Anti-Semitism arbitrarily restricts its hostility to the Jews. Neither 
German nor Jewish blood is ‘racially’ pure. This ideology is as false in its 
science as bad in its morals. (6) Toreturn to the more general question of race. 
Assuming the Darwinian hypothesis of man’s descent, a book was published 
some years ago to prove that the Malays were descended from the Orang- 
Outang, the Negroes from the Gorilla, and the Europeans from the Chimpan- 
zee. Different centres for the emergence of civilization and culture are credible, 
although some archaeologists maintain that Egypt was the sole source, but not 
for the appearance of the homo sapiens, the common ancestor of the races. While 
psychic as well as physical differences may accompany the distinction of colour, 
there is no evidence whatever of a superiority or an inferiority of capacity. 
The conjecture of Levy Bhriil that the savage has another mentality from the 
civilized man lacks evidence. His mental processes can be psychologically 
explained; but he has the same human mind, although less developed, and a 
similar mentality may be found in the peasantry in civilized countries. A 
lamentable confirmation may be found in the lapse of German mentality into 
barbarism. Even colour can be accounted for by evolution under different 
physical conditions. As has been jocularly stated: the white man is the primi- 
tive man badly bleached, and the black man the same well toasted. Racialism 
has no support by biology in any essential difference of blood. Science supports 
the apostle Paul’s inspired utterance God ‘made of one every nation of men 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth’ (Acts xvii. 26). 

(2) There is also ambiguity in the use of the term primitive. The savage is 
often described as primitive on the assumption that he represents man as he 
was at the beginning. Many anthropologists make the unwarranted assump- 
tion that in observing, describing, and explaining savage beliefs, rites, customs, 
and institutions, they are dealing with the human origins. Savages preserve an 
tarlier stage of human development than civilized men do, as in civilized 
countries among the less civilized similar traits may be found: and savage 
societies are as conservative as civilized are progressive. Evolution may be 
deterioration as well as stagnation or progress, and in savage peoples are found 
traces of a higher stage of development as in the belief of great gods amid a 
prevailing animism. The primitive man was the ancestor of the civilized as 
of the savage man, and contained the promise of the one even as the peril of 
the other. ‘There is justification for concluding’, says J. Arthur Thomson, ‘that 
primitive man was clever, kindly, adventurous, inventive and very variable’ 
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(What is Man? p. 31). He was not merely animal, but distinctively human, not 
near the beast, and far from the angel (Psalm viii. 4, R.V. marg. Hebrews ii. 1), 
(3) Inmaking this claim, we-do not give our assent to the doctrine of a primitive 
state of perfection from which by one man’s transgression (Adam’s Fall) 
mankind came into a condition of original sin sharing the guilt of the first ancestor; 
who represented the race in a covenant of works with God, as well as inheriting 
natural corruption and total depravity individually. For this monstrous doctrine 
there is no foundation in the Holy Scriptures, the history of mankind, or 
personal experience; but it is due to the intrusion of an alien dualistic philosophy; 
and yet there are reactionary theologians who are toying with it. They cannot 
as honest men take the story of Genesis iii literally, but symbolically, and yet 
they write Fall with a capital F, as if they were referring to an historical event, 
explain original sin as an inherent sinful bias in human nature, natural corruption 
as an inherited condition, and total depravity as a defect affecting every part of 
man’s nature, thought, feeling, desire, will, action. Here surely is not only an 
ambiguity, but a perverse and deceptive ambiguity. Can sin belong to man’; 
origin in God as Creator? Can He have given man a corrupt nature? Can sin 
totally deprave what God has made? Could one man’s transgression so affect the 
whole course of human history? Can an ‘acquired character’ be transmitted 
by heredity? (On this biologists are not agreed, but it seems to me a moral 
‘character’ would be even less likely than a physical to be so transmitted.) Has 
not man in his nature many possibilities, the promise of good as well as the 
peril of evil; and as there are no sinless saints, so there are no reprobate sinners, 
but there is a varied blend of good and evil. That somehow, somewhere, some- 
when the evolution of the race took a wrong direction, and that the evil was 
diffused in the social environment, and transmitted by the social inheritance, 
may and must be conceded, for conscience cannot admit that sin is a necessary 
condition of progress. There is no inevitable progress: but the race is a rising as 
well as a fallen one, and much that is judged as sin is the imperfection: which 
development necessarily involves. By such imperfection men do ‘fall short of 
the glory of God’ as well as by transgression, and there is no transgression 
where there is no law (Romans iii. 23, v. 13). From imperfection and sin not 
imputed as well as transgression men need to be redeemed by grace. ‘Where 
sin abounded grace did abound more exceedingly’ (v. 20). The fallen race 
has onceefor all been redeemed, for Christ potentially means far more to the 
race than did ‘Adam’ actually (v.17). It could be wished that these theologians 
accepted the whole Paul, and not the mutilated of Augustine or Calvin. All 
that Christian theology need affirm, and is warranted in affirming in asserting 
man’s need of salvation in Christ is the reality, the universality, the persistency, 
and the fatality of sin (its serious consequences for the innocent as well as the 
guilty, for the future as for the present life) without indulging in speculation, or 
making assertions about its origin. 

(4) Mention has already been made of social inheritance and environment as 
factors in the diffusion of sin. We may now ask how far are man’s racial heredity 
and animal ancestry, which I take for granted as an assured result of science, also 

‘factors. (a) Man’s distinctive endowment that so raises him above all his 
animal kindred increases the peril of evil that may come to him in his animal 
ancestry. Memory, imagination, reaction may tighten the grip of a vice, as 
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well as strengthen the hold of a virtue. His freedom to deliberate and decide 
between two alternative courses of action may be so abused as to bring him 
into bondage to bad habits and impress on him a bad character, as well as used 
to enable him to grow in goodness and grace. Sin as the choice of the false and 
wrong course is a personal act, and cannot be inherited in racial heredity. 

(b) Pa’sing now to man’s animal ancestry the ‘new’ psychology, of which a 
competent psychologist said in my hearing that what is true in it is not new, 
and what is new is not true (too adverse an epigram) lays stress on instinct, an 
nnot # ambiguous term also, as different writers give to it a wider or a narrower con- 
1 yet tent. McDougall in his Social Psychology assigns to man a large number of 
vent, instincts which he shares with animals. He includes appetites, passions, im- 
ption B pulses, to which there is more than one reaction in man; he has since modified 
rt off his position. It should be used, however, only where there is an immediate and 
y an} necessary sequence of impression, effect, and action: Thomson holds that man 
1an’s # has few instincts compared with the lower animals, as he exercises his intelligence 
1 inf in deliberating, and his will in deciding on the response that he will make. 
t the § Bergson treats instinct and intelligence as divergent developments. A cat trains 
ited § her kittens by instinct; a woman must learn mothercraft. In man’s response 
oral § to his sex impulse there are irregularities and aberrations as well as normal 
Has § conduct. These appetites, passions, impulses form the raw material, with 

the § which man deals in his conduct, and out of which he forms his character, 
ers, § vicious or virtuous. In themselves morally neutral, they become temptations 
me-§ to sin when they come into competition and conflict with the moral conscience 
was § of man, his consciousness of the distinctions between right and wrong, good 
nce, # and bad. Moralists have not it seems to me given adequate recognition to this 
sary § raw material for the making or marring of human personality, as used or 
gas § abused, or to the living force that they release for action, of which man so often 
ich § fails to keep direction and control. When we judge men as sinners we should 
t of F recognize how violent may be the assault, and how difficult the restraint of this 
ion Ff animal ancestry. It is worth noting that Jesus was more compassionate in His 
not § judgement on such sins of, to use the Scripture word, the flesh than in his judge- 
ere § ment on the sins of the spirit, pride, intolerance, hypocrisy, selfishness, self- 
ace — righteousness, the distinctively human defects. 

the (5) The stress laid by the new psychology on the subliminal, the mental pro- 
ans — cesses below consciousness has more than a theoretical interest as a depreciation 
All | of man’s distinctiveness, but has practical importance. (a) These passions, 
ing | appetites, and impulses when they emerge in consciousness may be repressed 
cy, § from varied motives, into the subliminal region, and there they remain as com- 
the § plexes, affecting the health, disturbing and injuring the psychic processes, 
,or.§ diverting conduct into wrong channels, and perverting character. The 
intension seems to be, or at least the effect is to lessen the sense of personal 
as §. responsibility, and make man no ‘captain of his soul, or master of his fate’, but 
lity {| the sport or the victim of these unknown mental forces. But they can be dealt 
Iso} with, and mastered if by the method of psycho-analysis they can be brought out 
his § of the unconscious into consciousness, and be redirected, or ‘sublimated’, into 
nal f more normal activities. (6) It is an extension of the psychological description 
as § ofthe subliminal processes, to claim them as the locus of the‘ demonic’ influences 
to which man is exposed. Whether there are such ‘demons’ or not is not a 
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question which we need now answer. My monotheism with its conviction of 


the sovereignty of God leads me, if not to denial, yet to suspense of judgement, 
Instead of invoking an unknown cause, it is much more profitable to seek the 
explanation of human behaviour in already known psychic causes, animal 
ancestry, racial heredity, social inheritance, and environment, and complexes 
due to previous repressions. That there are impressions made by physical 
conditions, social intercourse, etc., of which at the time there is no consciousness, 
but which do affect the mind, and may rise into consciousness afterwards, must 
be conceded. If ‘in God we live and move and have our being’ (Acts xvii. 28), 
who can deny Him access to our ‘hidden’ life, or to that cloud of witnesses by 
which we are compassed about (Hebrews xii. 1) whom He may use as His 
ministering spirits (i. 14). I should distinguish that spiritual from our natural 
environment as not subliminal, but as supra-liminal. Be that as it may, it is in 
our consciousness we exercise our liberty, recognize our responsibility, and come 
under law with its judgement or grace with its blessings. 


III 

(1) The distinctive human endowment, by which man is raised above the 
other animals, and becomes, within his finite creatureliness, the interpreter and 
controller of the creation of which he is the final product or consummation in 
his reason with which philosophy is mainly concerned. This word too is ambigu- 
ous. Kant distinguished understanding and reason, and Coleridge tried to 
naturalize the distinction in English. The late Lord Balfour in his book Founda- 
tions of Belief, used the word reason in the restricted sense of reasoning, the mani- 
pulation of the data of sense by the intelligence to unify knowledge, and based 
the authority of religion on other psychic factors. Benjamin Kidd ascribed the 
subordination of egoism to altruism not to reason, but to religion. Science is 
in its activities restricted to this sense of reason. The idealist philosophy, and 
here it seems to me theology should join hands with philosophy claims that man 
possesses reason in a higher sense, that he recognizes ideals or values beauty, truth, 
goodness, as authoritative directives of his thought and life, not as originated 
by himself, but imparted, or even imposed on him for his acceptance by no less an 
authority than the Author of his existence, God the Creator. In Him these ideals 
which man is called to realize progressively are eternally as His absolute perfection. 
(2) There is but one reason, as the locus of these ideals in man, but in relation 
to the object we may speak of the aesthetic, the theoretical and the practical 
reason. For the practical reason there is in current use another term, conscience, 
which may be said to have a legislative, an administrative and a judicial 
function. It apprehends the ideal, applies it to the situation to determine what 
ought to be or ought not to be done, and approves or disapproves conduct as 
it does, or it does not correspond to the ideal as apprehended and as applied to 
the situation. Claims are made for liberty of conscience, and the individual 
conscience as ultimate authority which need close scrutiny. A man is under 
obligation to obey his conscience, but he is no less under obligation to test his 
conscience, whether it is guiding him aright or leading him astray. The voice 
of God which men are only too ready to claim as heard in their consciences 
may be an echo of current customs, standards or laws, and even of his own wish- 
ful thinking, his prejudices or preferences. There is an objective conscience or 
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the moral ideal recognized in a society, a nation or a church, and but seldom’ 
will the subjective conscience err in following it, unless as to seer or saint God 
imparts His secret of something more excellent than that ideal has as yet dis- 
closed, and on such fresh disclosures does moral progress depend. A man may 
besure he is erring if his conscience falls below the ideal so recognized, e.g. poly- 
y in a society that has recognized monogamy as the best form of sex relations. 
(3) A sense of symmetry might lead one to speak of the spiritual-reason as the 
organ in man for apprehending and comprehending the divine reality: but 
another term must be given the preference. Man can know God only as He 
makes Himself known: we may recognize God’s veiled disclosure of Himself in 
the ideals: but He is personally known only as human religion receives and 
nds to divine relation in nature and history, or in persons inspired by God 
Himself to be the organs of that revelation. It is faith as belief, trust, surrender 
that receives and responds to revelation, and to Christian faith God has been 
finally and perfectly revealed in the Word as flesh, the Son of God as Son of 
Man. Faith is not a mode of knowledge inferior to what reason or reasoning affords. 
Tennyson is echoing the Agnosticism of his age when he confesses his creed: 


We have but faith: we cannot know, 

For knowledge is of things we see: 

And yet we trust it comes from Thee . 
A beam in darkness: let it grow. 


It comes from God, for it is God’s gift which carries its own witness in itself, 
and brings confidence, because in Christian experience it is mediated by the 
certainty the Son had of His knowledge of the Father, and by the confirmation 
it finds in the common possession of the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

(4) Idealism has been displaced in current philosophy by naturalism, which 
seeks to explain the world and man by categories and methods of science, or 
humanism, which does recognize that man is the consummation of the world. 
But for it ideals simply emerge in the course of evolution, and are recognized as 
directives of progress: they have no intrinsic value in themselves, but are values 
as they are valued by human judgement. What these philosophies ignore is 
that religion is a universal fact in mankind, and has proved a potent factor in 
the making of manhood: that men, unless they reason themselves out of it, or 
allow their.sense for the supernatural or superhuman, or to use Otto’s word, 
the numinous to atrophy, have an awareness, desired or dreaded, of divine 
presence and activity and of their dependence. There has been progress in 
religion as in the activities of reason; and it is the privilege and the task of 
apologetics in Christian theology to show that the faith that receives and 
responds to the eternal reality of the love of God as historically revealed in the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ and personally experienced in the common 
possession of the Holy Spirit in the Church is not only complementary to the 
pursuit of the ideals of reason, but their essential completion, as bringing man 
into immediate personal relation to God, as not only Creator, Preserver, 
Protector, Ruler, Judge, but best of all, since man has marred the image of 
God in him, as Father, ‘reconciling the world unto Himself in Christ’ 
(2 Corinthians v. 19). ; 

A. E. GaRvIE 
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THE INFLUENCE OF JOHN WESLEY ON 
DR. JOHNSON’S RELIGION 


I 


| SPENT two hours with that great man Dr. Johnson, who is sinking into th 

grave by a gentle decay’, recorded John Wesley in his Journal for Decembe 
18, 1783. Tantalizing in its brevity the record hides more than it reveakM! 
Nowhere else in the Journal does Wesley note meeting with Dr. Johnson, and 
this solitary record floods the mind with questions and speculations. 

Two of the greatest men of the century meet. The meeting was not casual, 
for they had dinner together. It would be interesting to know if they dined on 
‘herrings and potatoes’ or on ‘fish and eggs’ (two dinners noted by Johnson 
elsewhere) but it is-more important to realize that when Wesley dined with 
Johnson on that December Thursday Dr. Johnson was far from well. 

A man of seventy-four, he had not been well? for about two months, living 
‘in cheerless solitude’.* To relieve that solitude he had instituted a Club at the 
Essex Head, a tavern in Essex Street, Strand. Here one evening in December he 


went thither to meet the company, and was seized with a spasmodic asthma, 
so violent, that with difficulty I got to my own house, in which I have beenff; 
confined eight or nine weeks, and from which I know not when I shall be 
able to go even to church. The asthma however is not the worst. A dropsy 
gains upon me; my legs and thighs are very much swollen with water. . . . My 
nights are very sleepless and very tedious. And yet I am extremely afraid of 


dying.‘ 


Not till April, 1784, is Johnson well enough to attend St. Clement’s Church 
where he returns thanks to God for his recovery. In those months of illness death 
had drawn near and in church he perhaps used the prayer he had composed 
ten days before’: 

‘Almighty God, my Creator and my Judge, who givest life and takest it away, 
enable me to return sincere and humble thanks for my late deliverance from 
imminent death.’ 

But who can doubt that the fear of dying leapt at him with the first spasm of 
asthma, and that the man with whom Wesley had dinner, if not to all appear- 
ances a dying man, was at least a man very conscious of death? — and a deeply 
religious man at that. Fearing death as he did, had Dr. Johnson invited}, 
Wesley, or hearing of his illness, had Wesley hastened to Johnson and been 

1 The Diary record runs: ‘4 Prayed, letters; 8.15 tea, conversed, prayer, corrected Mag; 2 at Dr. 
J’s, dinner together; 4 buried, christened, tea, conversed, prayer;’ etc. 


In the Journal, between Wednesday, 3rd December, and Wednesday, 24th, only the meeting with 
Johnson on Thursday 18th is noted. 

2 ‘My own diseases occupy my mind and engage my care. My nights are miserably restless, and 
my days therefore are heavy. I try however to hold up my head as high as I can’. 
Porter, Nov. 29, 1783. 

3 To Mrs. Lucy Porter, November 10, 1783. 

* That letter, written to Boswell on February 11, 1784, enables us to date with some degree of 
accuracy the onset of this attack. Counting back nine weeks we reach the date December 10, 1783; 


eight weeks December 17, 1783. Wesley’s visit took place on the 18th. It is not unlikely to havejPug 


been connected with this beginning of what turned out to be a serious illness. 
5 On Easter Day, April 11; Prayers and Meditations (afterwards referred to as P. and M.) §167 in 
Johnsonian Miscellanies, ed. G. Birbeck Hill, vol. 1. All references are from this edition. 
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invited to dinner? That the meeting took place over the dinner table was 
characteristic of Johnson. Not even the consciousness of approaching death 
could prevent him being a ‘Clubbable’ man. And Wesley was his friend. 

This was not their first meeting. If Wesley’s Journal is mostly silent on their 
friendship, Boswell’s Life supplies a few detached references to it. ‘John 
; Wesley’s conversation is good’, said Dr. Johnson, ‘but he is never at leisure. He 
‘is always obliged to go at a certain hour. This is very disagreeable to a man 
who loves to fold his legs and have his talk out as I do.’ However ill his riding 
boots went with Johnson’s carpet slippers, John Wesley did not stay away on 
that account, and if we would give much for a record of their conversation at 
one of these meetings, should we not think more valuable an account of their 
meeting in Johnson’s house in a Court off Fleet Street with death very near? 
What did they talk about then? Of books,* friends, travels, politics? Most 
certainly. And of deeper things as well? There can be little doubt of it. For in 
his disease and weakness and danger, Dr. Johnson was conscious* of his cor- 
ruption and of God’s wrath; and had not John Wesley a message for that very 
moment? Perhaps to Dr. Johnson he communicated something of his own 
strong trust and confident hope, for as we shall later see, in the hour of death, 
Dr. Johnson passed from fear to faith, thus completing a process we can trace 
in his Prayers and Meditations, something it is not inaccurate to call Dr. Johnson’s 
evangelical conversion. 

From Dr. Johnson, Wesley went to a funeral. As he stood beside the open 
grave, were not his thoughts with the friend he had just left, ‘that great man, 
Dr. Johnson, who is sinking into his grave by a gentle decay’? 


II 


When did the friendship between Wesley and Johnson begin? Neither Boswell’s 
Life nor the Journal helps us directly here. But it is interesting to realize that 
ohnson was at Oxford at the time when the ‘Holy Club’ was founded. 

On October 31, 1728, aged 19, Johnson was entered a commoner of Pem- 
broke. At that time John Wesley, aged 25, was acting as his father’s curate at 
Wroote, and paying occasional visits to Oxford. Charles Wesley had then been 
at Christ Church for two years.. Sometime in the spring of 1729, Charles, 
“FWilliam Morgan (also of Christ Church) and Robert Kirkham of Merton began 
tomeet ‘to observe the method of study prescribed by the statutes of the Univer- 
sity’ and thereby gained ‘the harmless nickname of Methodist’. John spent 
two months of that summer with them and returned to Wroote, coming back to 
-Fresume his duties as Fellow of Lincoln on November 22, 1729, and at once 
faking the leadership of the ‘Methodist’ group. Boswell states that Johnson 
was at Pembroke until 1731. If he was, he must early have learned something 
of the Methodists and their leader. But the researches of Birbeck Hill have 


TE ot ed the question that Johnson, because of extreme poverty, left the college on 


! Life of Johnson, ed. G. Birbeck Hill, vol. 111, p. 230. 


eens Rains Oo Sires Goan See St neation, § Wesley had been reading ‘Barr.’. Curnock 
ests Daines ’s Miscellanies as the book. And Barrington, according to Boswell, was a 


ember of the Essex Head Club. 
* P. and M., §167. 
* Letter to Thos. Chandler, April 28, 1795. Quoted in Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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December 12, 1729, and was in residence only one week in March, 1730 and 
one in the following September.‘ There were then a period of two months in the 
summer and one of three weeks in the winter of 1729 when Johnson, the Witty 
and careless student of Pembroke, and John Wesley, the ascetic Fellow of 
Lincoln, lived in the one town. We can agree that ‘they probably never met’, 
though as ridicule broke early* upon the ‘Holy Club’, perhaps Johnson knew 
of their existence when he left Pembroke, or heard of them when he returned to 
Oxford for those weeks in 1730, the year their practices created a public stir. 

Two other incidents of his university days suggest links between Johnson and 
the members of the Holy Club. The first is connected with the pair of shoes, 
the second is the influence on Johnson of Law’s Serious Call. 

Johnson attracted the notice of the men of Christ Church because of his worn. 
out shoes. They may have learned that he came to Christ Church to get from 
his friend Taylor at second-hand the lectures of Taylor’s tutor, Mr. Bateman, 
Taylor had wished to enter Pembroke to be with his friend. But not satisfied 
that Taylor would get at Pembroke the best tutor, Johnson had made enquiry 
all round the University (as Wesley was at Wroote, his name cannot have come 
before Johnson) and found that Christ Church had the tutor of highest reputa- 
tion in Mr. Bateman. ‘Mr. Bateman’s lectures were so excellent, that Johnson 
used to come and get them second-hand from Taylor, till his poverty being so 
extreme, that his shoes were worn out, and his feet appeared through them, he 
saw that this humilating circumstance was perceived by the Christ Church men, 
and he came no more’. Were these the same ‘Young gentlemen’ who later 
found in the Methodism of Charles Wesley and his friends a butt for their fun? 

That is speculation, but that Johnson was deeply influenced by Law is 
indisputable fact. He told Boswell how he ‘fell into an inattention to religion, or 
an indifference about it’, neglecting Church attendance from his ninth till 
his fourteenth year. ‘I then became a sort of lax talker against religion, for I did 
not much think against it; and this lasted till I went to Oxford, where it would 
not be suffered. When at Oxford, I took up Law’s Serious Call to a Holy Life, 
expecting to find it a dull book . . . and perhaps to laugh at it. But I found Law 
quite an overmatch for me... .’ 

What does Johnson mean by saying that lax talking against religion would 
not be suffered at Oxford? He can hardly have meant that religion was barred 
as a subject for debate and levity. The Oxford of those days suffered not only 
lax talking against religion, but lax thinking and lax living in religion’s chief 


1 Hill: Dr. Johnson, His Friends and Critics, Appendix and Note. Dr. Shepherd, in his Methodism 
and the Literature of the Eighteenth Century, p. 229, accepts Boswell’s date, though to accept it makes 
more remarkable the suggestion that ‘they probably never met’. 


by their weekly attendance at the Sacrament, 

and their observance of the statutes of the University’. This is Dr. Simon’s view when he says (ohn 
Wesley and the Religious Societies, p. 87): ‘It was not long before a Christ Church man, watching 
them on their way to the Cathedral, jocosely cried, “‘ ‘Here is a new sect of Methodists sprung up.”’ 
Commenting on John Wesley’s use of the namte, he adds (p. 88), ‘at the time of its invention, 
John Wesley admits that it was new and quaint, that it took immediately and that the “‘ Methodists’ 
were known by it all over the University’ (italics mine). Dr. Simon later says (p. 92), ‘It must have 
been in 1729 or early in 1730 that the Methodist company received a new name’ that of the ‘Holy 
Club’. Johnson’s closest friend, John Taylor, was a Christ Church man, who matriculated on 
Feb. 24, 1729. 
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exponents.’ Perhaps he refers to the programma, issued when Johnson had been 
in residence barely three months,* by the Vice-chancellor with the consent of 
the heads of houses and proctors, and fixed up in most of the halls of the University; 
directing the tutors of each college and hall to discharge their duty ‘by a double 
diligence, in informing their respective pupils in their Christian duty, as also in 
explaining to them the Articles of Religion which they profess . . . and in recom- 
mending to them the frequent and careful reading of the Scriptures and such other 
books as may serve more effectually to promote Christianity, sound principles, 
and orthodox faith’.* Or does he mean that he saw at Oxford a religion which 
could not lightly be dismissed, but compelled him to reckon with it? It may 
have been not only because of the ‘mild but judicious expostulations’, but also 
because of the life, ‘of one of the junior fellows of Pembroke’, ‘whose virtue 
awed him and whose learning he revered’. His conscience was stirred to a 
sense of shame by one of these interviews. , 
_. Perhaps it was in one such moment of penitence that he ‘took up’ Law’s 

Serious Call — ‘the first occasion of my thinking in earnest of religion . . .’. Abouta 
year before this, a Junior Fellow of Lincoln had also read Law’s Serious Call 
with immense consequences for his religious life, as his Journal shows. “The 
Serious Call’, comments Vulliamy, ‘played its part in confirming the habits of 
personal discipline and of pious exclusion which marked the life of Wesley at 
Oxford from 1729-35. At the same time it did more. It brightened the fire 
of spiritual ambition. It brought a rosier glow to the rather pallid gleam of 
aspiring faith, and gave a more intense conviction of religious reality.’* 

But Wesley found there was more to religion than asceticism and mysticism. 
Dr. Johnson rejected mysticism, did not early discover Wesley’s secret, and was 
left only with asceticism. 


III 

That personal religion was conceived of by Dr. Johnson mainly in terms of 
asceticism is plain from his ‘Prayers and Meditations’.* The first entry, dated 
October, 1729, while he was still at Oxford, is in Latin: ‘I bid farewell to Sioth; 
being resolved thenceforth not to listen to her syren strains’. The resolve may 
well have been the result of reading Law. It is a resolve constantly broken in 
the years that followed and as constantly renewed. Upon him pressed the 
horror of the hurrying years and the wasted hours. Time must be redeemed, 
the syren strains of Sloth must not be heeded. To that end rules and resolutions 
must be made and by God’s help kept, spiritual wax to shut his ears to those 
beseeching voices. . 

His twenty-seventh birthday finds him intending ‘to review the rules . . . at 
any time laid down in order to practise them’.* Two years later he prays, 
‘enable me, by thy Grace, to redeem the time which I have spent in Sloth, 
Vanity and wickedness’.? At 34, he would remember that he approaches 
‘nearer to the grave’.* He composes a prayer ‘after Time Negligently and 

1 See Hill, Dr. Johnson, His Friends and Critics, chap.i. Cf.also Vulliamy’s John Wesley, p. 20, and 
the Oxford Sermons of Wesley. : 

? Hill, op. cit. chap. i. ® Quoted Simon, op. cit., p. 86. * Vulliamy, op. cit., p. 30. 

5 Boswell refers to them as ‘loose notes or memorandums by way of a diary of his life’. ‘The entries 
are mostly annual, not daily. 

* P. and M., §%6. 7 Ibid., §7. ® Ibid., §8. 
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Unprofitably Spent’. He wakens at 2 o’clock in the morning and prays for. 
giveness that he has mispent the time past,* and once again in those cold hours 
years later, appears before God as ‘the wretched mispender of another year’ 
It was New Year’s morning, and he craves ‘release at last from the captivity of 
Sin’. When he is an old man he is still praying to be enabled ‘to use the time 
which thy mercy grants to me to thy glory and my own salvation’.*‘ 

Time had Sloth as its greatest eneray. A heavy man, sluggish in movement 
and affected by deep melancholy, never free from illness, Johnson never com- 
pletely shut out those ‘syren strains’. Prayer after prayer makes confession of 
being lured astray. In 1764 he cries that his indolence ‘has sunk into grosser 
sluggishness. . . . This is not the life to which heaven is promised’.* But in 1767, 
again he must pray God to ‘grant that another year may not be lost in Idleness, 
or squandered in unprofitable employment.’* Two years later at the end of his 
sixtieth year, realizing his fading bodily strength, he must confess, ‘But though 
I feel all these decays of body, I have made no preparation for the grave. What 
shall I do to be saved?’’ 

To that question the answer which Johnson gave fell far short of the evan- 
gelical reply. He knew what that reply was, as the earliest anniversary prayer 
of which he kept a record shows: 


‘Create in me a contrite Heart, that I may worthily lament my sins and 
acknowledge my wickedness, and obtain Remission and forgiveness, through 
the satisfaction of Jesus Christ. And O Lord, enable me, by thy Grace, to 
redeem the time which I have spent in Sloth, Vanity and wickedness; to make 
use of thy Gifts to the honour of thy Name; to lead a new life in thy Faith, 
Fear and Love; and finally to obtain everlasting Life’.* 


He knew it all, theoretically, and the lifetime spent in drawing up resolutions 
and failing to keep them is the saddest commentary on his knowledge. Over the 
coffin of his wife in 1752 he made his resolutions,* and almost annually repeats 
the practice. At his annual Easter review in 1761, he must confess ‘I have 
resolved ... till I am afraid to resolve again. Yet hoping in God I eee 
purpose to lead a new life’. So he resolves 


To avoid idleness. 

To regulate my sleep as to length and choice of hours. 

To set down every day what shall be done the day following. 

To keep a Journal. 

To worship God more diligently. 

To go to Church every Sunday. 

To study the Scriptures. 

To read a certain portion every week.** 
And in pencil to his resolutions of that day he adds, ‘O God, let me trust in 
Thee’. 

With slight variations these resolutions are affirmed in 1762 (‘I have made 
no reformation’), in April of 1764 and in September of the’same year, on his 
fifty-sixth birthday. On that day he says: 

1 Tbid., §17. * Ibid., §33- 3 Ibid., §59. * Ibid., §171. 5 P. and M., §47. 

i " Ibid., $79. ® P. and M., §7. A Prayer on my Birthday, September 7, 1738. 
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‘Since my resolution formed last Easter, I have made no advancement in 
knowledge or in goodness; nor do I recollect that I have endeavoured it. T 
am dejected but not hopeless’. 

That was at six in the evening. He went to church then, and ‘prayed to be 
loosed from the chain of [his] sin’, and coming back, at seven o’clock writes: 

‘I have now spent fifty-five years in resolving . . . I have done nothing, the 
need of doing therefore is pressing, since the time of doing is short. O God, 
grant me to resolve aright, and to keep my resolutions for Jesus Christ’s 
sake’, and he follows the prayer with a list of his resolves.* 

A year later he again confesses failure: ‘I am almost afraid to renew my 
resolutions’.* March of 1766 sees a repetition of broken resolves, among 
them the resolution ‘to live methodically’‘; and again in September, 1766 and 
on Easter Day of 1770 and in the afternoon of that day, resolution upon resolu- 
tion pathetic in their repetition. Three months later he writes a tragic com- 
mentary on his efforts: 

‘Every man naturally persuades himself that he can keep his resolutions, 
nor is he convinced of his imbecility [sic] but by length of time and frequency 
of experiment. . . . They therefore whom frequent failures have made desperate 
cease to form resolutions, and they who are become cunning do not tell them’.* 

Well might Johnson have counted himself among those desperate ones, but 
he does not give over resolving. In 1773, in Skye, he is feeling the burden of 
defeat: 

‘My hope is, for resolution I dare no longer call it, to divide my time regu- 
larly, and to keep such a journal of my time, as may give me comfort in review- 
ing it. But when I consider my age, and the broken state of my body, I have 
great reason to fear lest Death should lay hold upon me, while I am yet only 
designing to live’.* 

Six years later it is the same agonized cry: 

‘Of resolutions I have made so many with so little effect that I am almost 
weary, but by the Help of God, am not yet hopeless. Good resolutions must be 
made and kept. I am almost seventy years old and have no time to lose.”’ 

So this unhappy man continues in his efforts to amend his life, receiving the 
Sacrament every Easter with a prayer that it be made effectual to his salvation, 
reading his Bible, ‘setting something for Charity’; and while even his asceticism 
fails him, throughout the land all the years of his impotent resolves, are men 
and women lifted on the strong tide of redeeming love, sinners saved by grace, 
crying the rapture of life made new, certain of their heritage in Christ. 

Did release not come to this tortured soul? Did Methodism and all that it 
meant, pass him by? With Wesley as his friend, did Johnson never know for 
himself anything of the evangelical experience? 

I believe that he did. 


Iv 

It is rather startling to find Boswell affirming that ‘Johnson himself was, in a 
dignified manner, a Methodist’. As proof, Boswell points out that ‘In his 
Rambler No. 10 he mentions with respect “‘the whole discipline of regulated 


1 P. and M.., §51. ® Tbid., §52. 3 P. and M., §54. * Ibid., §64. 
* P. and M., §89. © Ibid., §104. 7 P. and. M., §130. ® Life, ed. Hill, vol. 1, 458, 3. 
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piety” and in his Prayers and Meditations, many instances occur of his anxious 

“examination into his spiritual state’. Regulated as Methodism was, there was 
more to it, James Boswell than ‘regulated piety’. Birbeck Hill, editor Of the 
standard edition of the Life goes further when he says ‘In his personal religion 
Johnson was, in the best sense, a Methodist’. 

There is no doubt he desired to ‘flee from the wrath to come’. He lived 
under constant dread of God’s judgment. Though he might address God as 
Father, he saw Him above all as ‘Creator and Judge’, ‘in whose hands are life 
and death’. The death of his greatly-loved wife was to him an affliction from 
the hand of God, by which God punished him for his sins.» On Good Friday, 
1773 at St. Clement Danes church with the Doctor, Boswell notes ‘the tremulous 
earnestness with which he pronounced the awful petition in the Litany: “In 
the hour of death and on the Day of Judgment, good Lord, deliver us”’, 
That awful day had been in his thoughts twenty years before, when, beginning 
the second volume of his Dictionary, he had prayed for grace ‘that when I shall 
deliver up at the last day, an account of the talent committed to me, I may 
receive pardon.’* God he conceives as grudgingly paying out year after year 
of life — at any moment he may decide to withhold His bounty. All that can be 
done is to pass the residue of his life in the fear of God.‘ With one part of a 
sermon of Dr. Blair which otherwise he heartily approved he could not agree: 
‘he who does not feel joy in religion is far from the kingdom of heaven’. ‘There 
are many good men’ said Johnson, ‘whose fear of God predominates over their 
love’. 

H. H. Farmer in The World and God points out that the Christian Faith con- 
ceives of God as at one and the same time both Absolute Demand and Final 
Succour. To Dr. Johnson God was Absolute Demand. While knowing God 
thus, in 1738 John Wesley learned that God was Final Succour and on tbat 
discovery Methodism was based. To be a Methodist was to be overwhelmed 
by the love of God, and find perfect love casting out fear. For Samuel Johnson 
utter fear seemed to have cast out love. Never at any time could he have sung 
with complete abandon the great hymn ‘Come O Thou Traveller unknown’ 
with its supreme climax: 

’Tis Love! ’tis Love! Thou diedst for me! 
I hear Thy whisper in my heart; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee, 
Pure, universal love Thou art; 

To me, to all: Thy mercies move, 

Thy nature and Thy name is Love. 


‘What shall I do to be saved?’ asked Dr. Johnson in 1769. 

He had tried ‘good works’ in John Wesley’s sense of the term. He 
acknowledged God’s grace, but mainly as given to help him work out his 
own salvation ‘with diligence and constancy’. 

‘Let me, O Lord, so remember my sins, that I may abolish them by true 
repentance, and so improve the year to which thou hast graciously extended 


1 P. and M., $12, 17, 29, 39, 134- 2 P. and M., §12. 3 Ibid., §20. * Tbid., §18. 
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¢... that I may hourly become purer in thy sight; so that I may live in 
ny fear, and die in thy favour, and find mercy at the last day’.* 

‘So further with thy help’ again he prays, ‘that labour which without thy 
pelp must be ineffectual, that I may obtain, in all my undertakings, such 
success aS Will most promote thy glory and the salvation of my own soul’.* 

Salvation by Faith was a truth he seems to have learned late. in life, and it is 
ate in life that he had personal knowledge of Methodism and Wesley. In 
these two facts we may have more than coincidence. The first mention of 
Methodism in Boswell is under the date 1763,* where Johnson comments on 
he cause Of the Methodists’ success in preaching. It would almost seem as if 
he had heard some of the Methodist preachers ‘expressing themselves in a 
plain and familiar manner’. In 1770 he was consulted by two young women 
from Staffordshire on the subject of Methodism to which they were inclined, 
and at the Mitre, together with an Irish clergyman, they ‘talked over the 

bject’.« His testimony to Wesley’s sincerity as shown by his ‘indefatigable 
labours’, was paid in 1770,* and the letter on the American colonies with its 
fine compliment was written on February 6, 1776. He had personal knowledge 
of John Wesley’s conversation before 1778 when he commented on it as good,* 
and in 1779 he gives Boswell a letter of introduction to Wesley ‘with great 
willingness, because I think it much to be wished that worthy and religious 
men should be acquainted with each other’.’ 

The friendship, it would seem, flowered late. We have no evidence of their 
friendship beginning earlier than when both men were in middle life, and 
beliefs therefore hard to alter. But it is after 1763, when Johnson begins to 
show his knowledge of Methodism, and especially after 1775, when we may 
presume his personal friendship with Wesley to be well advanced, that he 
begins to realize the meaning of saving faith. 

In his late twenties, in 1738, he asks God to enable him to ‘lead a new life in 
thy Faith, Fear and Love’, a prayer repeated at Easter, 1758, and obviously 
an echo from the Communion Service.* In 1752, he prays ‘Fill me with... 
true faith’,* but the context would seem to indicate this as faith in immortality. 
He looks to his annual Communion to strengthen his faith.1* On March 29, 
1766, he records: ‘I had this day a doubt, like Baxter, of my state, and found 
that my faith, though weak, was yet faith’.1* On Easter Day, 1766, he reads 
Rotherham on Faith,’* and seven years later, we find him reading Clark’s 
Sermon on Faith.** Only thus slowly did he appreciate the Methodist emphasis 
on saving faith, but his feet are now on the way. 

On April 7, 1776, at his annual Communion, his heart is melted. ‘When I 
received, some tender images struck me. I was so mollified by the concluding 
address to our Saviour that I could not utter it.’ 

Thou that takest away the sin of the world have mercy on us. 

. Two years later, again communicating, he prays, ‘Make the memorial of His 
death profitable to my salvation, by strengthening my faith in His merits. . . . 
Make me to love all men’. The way continues to grow clearer. In 1780, . . . 

1 P. and M., §10. + dead. »§16 Cf. § 11. 8 Life of Dr. Johnson, vol. 1, p. 458. 


‘Life, vol. 11, 120. 5 Ibid., vol. I, p. 123. * Tbid., vol. 111, p. 230. 
’ Ibid., vol. 111, P. 394. & Pp, and M., §7. ® Tbid., §13 10 P. and M.., §43. 


1 Tbid., §48. 12 On the Origin of Faith, a sermon whan before the University of 
Oxford in 1761. 13 P. and M., §100. 








hath saved thee; go in peace. He said, “The manner of this dismission [sic] 
exceedingly affecting” ’. 
It was a word of God to Samuel Johnson too, though still there clung abo 
him tatters of the old beliefs, as the conversation with Dr. Adams in Jun 
1784 shows. 

‘Dr. Adams suggested that God was infinitely good. Johnson: “That he j 
infinitely good as far as the perfection of His nature will allow, I certainly 
believe; but it is necessary for good upon the whole, that individuals should } 
punished. As to an individual, therefore, He is not infinitely good; and as | 
cannot be sure that I have fulfilled the conditions on which salvation is granted 
I am afraid I may be one of those who shall be damned”. Dr. Adams: “Wh: 
do you mean by damned?” Johnson: (loudly and passionately) “‘Sent to Hel 
sir, and punished everlastingly”’. . .. Miss Adams: ‘You seem, sir, to forget 
merits of our Redeemer.” Johnson: ‘‘Madam, I do not forget the merits of my 
Redeemer; but my Redeemer has said that he will set some on His right hand 
and some on His left.” ’ 

‘My Redeemer.” It is shortly before his death. ‘For some time before hi 
death’, said Dr. Brocklesby who attended him, ‘all his fears were calmed and 
absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, and his trust in the merits and pr. 
pitiation of Jesus Christ. He talked often to me about the necessity of faith in 
the sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary beyond all good works whatever, for the 
salvation of mankind. He pressed me to study Dr. Clarke and to read his 
sermons... ““because he is fullest on the propitiatory sacrifice.”’ ’ 

‘Grant, O Lord’, runs his last prayer when he received the Sacrament a 
week before he died on December 13, 1784, ‘that my hope and confidence may 
be in His merits and Thy mercy... .”? 

The evangelical revival had not passed him by. Perhaps we ought to put it 
that John Wesley had not failed his friend. 
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A STUDY OF JOHN WESLEY’S READINGS 


Part II 
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A brief survey of the wide field covered by John Wesley’s reading throught 
the years reveals certain dominant interests and aversions. It is well known, 
of course, that he proclaimed the Bible to be the one book of importance, and 
his practice accords with this view, in spite of the catholicity of his tastes. Theli, 
Bible formed the foundation of his life, from youth to age. He was not one tojjon 

despise any ‘helps’ that were available, and besides being familiar with they, - 
originals, knew also most of the English versions (see especially for this pointiMfarsh 
1 P. and M., §175. we 
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orks, vii. 46, on the word agapé). His love of, and debt to, the Bible may 
echaps be summed up in his words to Henry Venn, in 1763: 


| believe all the Bible as far as I understand it, and am ready to be convinced. 
[ am an heretic, I became such by reading the Bible. All my notions I drew from 
hence; and with little help from men, unless in the single point of Justification 


Faith.’ 


Next in importance to the Bible came ‘practical divinity’, on which his 
nother had urged him to concentrate when he announced his intention of 
ntering Holy Orders, although his father had put in a plea for critical scholar- 
hip. For a time it almost seemed that he might forsake the Classics altogether. 
e engaged in an orgy of devotional and theological reading, absorbing 
nything that came his way, if it had any bearing upon religious experience. 
hese early years at Oxford laid the foundations of religious beliefs which he 

Hever seriously revised to his life’s end. Looking back in 1778 he could say: 


Perhaps, indeed, I may have read five or six hundred books more than I had then, 
pnd may know a little more history, or natural philosophy, than I did; but I am not 
lMensible that this has made any essential addition to my knowledge of divinity. 
orty years ago I knew and preached every Christian doctrine which I preach 


n analysis of the Journal references shows that the intensive devotional 


eading of the years 1733-38 only gradually gave place to more general 
ite! , which he nearly always judged against the standard then laid 
own. Only towards the end of 1747 does anything which can truly be called 
general reading’ gain mention in the Journal, though from that date references 
» books on history, the classics, medicine, travels, botany, astronomy, the 

ult, etc., become more and more frequent; this does not become marked, 
however, until after 1755, when his great work on the Christian Library was ended.* 
Amongst the books which most influenced his religious life those by Kempis. 
d Jeremy Taylor, and also William Law, are well known. Nor must the 
mportance of Henry Scougal’s Life of God in the Soul of Man be overlooked.‘ 
Dther books which seemed to him so important that he was constantly recom- 


IL. iv. 215. 
*J. vi. 209. Of this estimated number there are Seven references to about 300, including 
ny sets of Works, often comprising several books. Added to these are 200 large volumes, by over 
5 authors, included in the Christian Library. Other miscellaneous evidence shows that Wesley 
certainly underestimating his reading, especially if with books one includes pamphlets—and it 
difficult to draw a dividing line between them! The present writer has a complete alphabetical 
le of all the authors with whose works Wesley was acquainted: it contains about 1000 names, 
here being an average of at least two books per author 
* This: does not mean that he had not read books of a general character. He was so conscious that 
p spetking of such books he might lead other people without his mental background into danger 
at they found no place in his public Journal. Even when such references to secular literature were 
mined, min ae aceal cade beet a eectel dnan ome tae, In spite of this reserva- 
the Journal is a safe index to the gradual change-over from purely devotional to more 
“1 har Rev. D. Butler’s Henry Scougal and the Oxford Methodists. Cf. Rev. Joe Brice’s ‘Scougal- 
f thesis’ in a recent Methodist Recorder article, where, however, he has undoubtedly exag- 
d the influence of Marshall on Wesley’s thought. 
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mending them were the sermons of Boehm and Nalson.' Religious biograp 
also occupied a large share of Wesley’s attention, both as reader, editor, 
publisher; the lives of Thomas Haliburton, M. de Renty, Gregory Lopez, ; 
David Brainerd merit individual mention. Of the 50 volumes of the Chris; 
Library, eight were completely devoted to biography. 

As far as doctrine was concerned, Pearson On the Creed continued to be } 
chief authority. Although he read many other definitely ‘theological’ work 
their influence upon him was nothing like as marked as that of the books clasg 
as ‘practical divinity’. | 

Wesley found much of value in the writings of the Mystics, both Germy 
and French, but so great were the attendant dangers that he felt compelled 
issue frequent condemnations of ‘the poison of Mysticism’,* as ‘a snare 
the devil’.* , 

One of the reasons why Wesley disliked such books was that they nea 
always got their religion mixed up with philosophy, whilst he preferred to ke 
the two things separate, even though related: Thus his Thoughts upon Fas 
Behmen in the 1781 Arminian Magazine, p. 268, contain the following criticis 
of Behmen’s scheme: 


The whole foundation of it is wrong: the very attempt to explain Religion . . .} 
an abstruse, complicated, philosophical Theory. 


Similar objections he urged against the philosophical religion of Swedenbor 
and other more rational blends such as Ramsay’s Philosophical Principles 
Natural and Revealed Religion: 


The treatise itself gave me a stronger conviction than ever I had before both 
the fallaciousness and unsatisfactoriness of the mathematical method of reasoniz 
on religious subjects.‘ 


His distrust of speculative reasoning as applied to religion was, strange 
enough, learned from William Law, who had said to him: 


You would have a philosophical religion; but there can be no such thing. Religio 
is the most plain, simple thing in the world. It is only, ‘We love Him because 
first loved us.’ So far as you add philosophy to religion, just so far you spoil it 


Wesley was well read in both sides of the Deist controversy, and, as on 
would expect, firmly took the orthodox side.‘ Exponents of moral philosoph 
gained little more favour in his eyes, even though they might make no ope 
attack on religion. He strongly opposed the ‘Intellectual School’ of Clar 
Wollaston,’ and Price, with their identification of God with nature, as well 2 
such writers as Shaftesbury and Mandeville. 


Not that Wesley abhorred all that could be classed as philosophy. He believe 


1 Not Nelson, as so often s' . The book is the Twenty Sermons of Valentine Nals 

ee 1724, one of which esley pr for the 1791 Arminian Magazine. 
3 J. vi. 10. . iii. 104. * L. iii. 332. 

fs cams conc atltie ts eoecsectn Gans Seat Free Inquiry, and referred to D 
Hume, whose book against miracles apr at about the same time, as ‘the most insolent despi 
of truth and virtue that ever in the world’ (J. v. 458). 

"With Wollaston Wesley frequently linked Francis Hutcheson, whom he described as ‘a beauti 
writer; but his scheme cannot stand, unless the Bible falls’ (J. v. 492). 





sgoee 2. zs. 
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that every clergyman should know Dr. Clarke’s Demonstration of the Being 
and Attributes of God, whilst he was constantly recommending to preachers, 
people, and Kingswood scholars alike a study of the ‘human under- 
standing’ under the guidance of Bishop Browne, John Locke, or Male- 
branche. Other textbooks which he used were Langbain’s Compendium of 
Ethics and Whitby’s Compendium of Metaphysics. Although his critical attitude to 

ilosophy almost suggests a distrust of reasoning as such, this is far from being 
true. With Scripture, Reason formed his constant measuring-line. In order 
to make full use of reason, he strongly maintained that no man, certainly no 
preacher, could do without a knowledge of logic, which he said, 












although now quite unfashionable, is even necessary next, and in order to, the 
knowledge of the Scripture itself.* 





It will be seen from what has been stated above that in the eighteenth 
century the contest was between Religion and Philosophy, not, as in the late 
nineteenth, between Religion and Science. Indeed, during the major part of 
the century Science and Religion walked hand in hand. Science then, of course, 
was known as ‘Natural Philosophy’, which was a favourite leisure-hour 
occupation of Wesley, together with History and Poetry. That it had for him a 
definite religious impulse and purpose may be seen from the very title of his 
compilation on the subject, A Survey of the Wisdom of God in the Creation: or, a 
Compendium of Natural Philosophy.* This work covered a study of Man (including 
his soul), the animal and vegetable kingdoms, fossils, metals, astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, mechanics, ‘sensation’, ‘knowledge’, and even ‘Occult 
Qualities’, a subject which always held a strong fascination for Wesley. 

The human body, both in health and disease, had occupied his attention from 
very early days, and later it was to become for him a vocation, for which he 
read practically every medical work he could come across. Closely linked 
with the study of medicine for Wesley was that of electricity, which revealed 
itself to him as ‘the noblest Medicine yet known in the World’. As such he 
eagerly devoured almost all that was written on the subject, and also conducted 
practical experiments, started an electrotherapeutic clinic, and published a 
digest of the available knowledge on the subject.‘ 

Another occupation of Wesley’s ‘leisure hours’ was history. The field of 
British history was full of interest for him, and he had decided views (springing 
from books he had read) on certain subjects, which strongly coloured his 
Concise History of England, based mainly on Goldsmith, Rapin and Smollett. 
For instance, after the chapter on Richard III he remarked: 


Whoever desires to know the real character of King Richard should read the 
Historic Doubts, written by Mr. Walpole. An extract from them is here subjoined. 


1See Works, x. 492. 2 See Works, x. 483. 

* The title was not original, but borrowed from the great John Ray, whose The Wisdom of God 
manifested in the Works of the Creation Wesley used for his own compilation. 

* See Fohn Wesley, Physician and Electrotherapist. By W. J. Turrell, M.D., D.M.R.E., President of 
the Duchenne Society for the Advancement of Electrotherapy (Blackwell, Oxford, 1938), which 
makes obeisance to Wesley as one of the great pioneers of electrotherapy, pointing out that his 
Desideratum: or, Electricity Made Plain and Useful was the second ish work on the subject to be 
published, the first being Richard Lovett’s The Subtile Medium, published four years earlier, and 
used by Wesley for his own book. 
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The ensuing condensation of Walpole’s book, which had convinced Wesley of 
Richard’s innocence when he read it shortly after its publication,’ occupie 
more than four times the space of the original chapter! Another pet subject 
with Wesley was the innocence of Mary Queen of Scots, of which he had been 
convinced by Tytler’s Historical and Critical Enquiry. All books on Scottish history 
which he subsequently read were judged in accordance with the author 
attitude to Mary, Guthrie and Stuart thus receiving Wesley’s praise, but 
Robertson his censure. 

Geography and Chronology Wesley regarded as ‘the two eyes of History’, 
and showed great. interest in them both, recommending Randal’s Geographical 
Grammar as the most useful book on the one, and Marshall’s Chronological 
Tables for the other, in addition to the Introductio ad Chronologicam of Bengel 
(of Gnomon fame). 

In English Literature Wesley had read both widely and critically. From the 
list of hundreds of authors with whom he was acquainted, the only notable 
omissions are Fielding and Richardson. This reveals one of the most important 
features of Wesley’s general reading — he had little patience with fiction. He 

- was proud to say that he had never read a page of Sir Charles Grandison. The 
novelists whose works had come under his eye were usually dismissed with 
scorn — see his attitude to Laurence Sterne.* When he does quote large sec- 
tions from a work of fiction (Gulliver's Travels), he does so under a cloak 
of anonymity.* In Wesley’s own reading History afforded the relax- 
ation which he might otherwise have found in novels, for he believed 
that truth was better, as well as often stranger, than fiction. All things 
considered, one of the most amazing things in his career is his publi- 


cation of Henry Brooke’s novel The Fool of Quality, and his modified 
recommendation of another of Brooke’s novels, Juliet Grenville. His general 
attitude towards fiction can be well summed up by quoting his advice to 
Mary Bishop: 

I would recommend very few novels to young persons, for fear they should be 
too desirous of more. ... The want of novels may be supplied by well-chosen 
histories. * 


The poetry which impressed him most in his earlier years, and which he 
continued to recommend, was that of Spenser, Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 
(translated by Fairfax, or later by Hoole), Milton’s Paradise Lost, Young's 
Night Thoughts, Sir John Davies’ Immortality of the Soul, and (strangely enough, 
considering the character of his life) the poems of Matthew Prior. In his later 
years Byron and Cowper made a strong impression on him. Of the dramatists 
only Shakespeare can be called a firm favourite. * 

Wesley was trained as a student of the Greek and Latin Classics, of course, 
and occupied the position of Lecturer in Greek at Oxford. In spite, therefore, 
of the temporary switching over to Patristic writings and the Greek New 

1 See J. v. 322. 2J. v. 445, L. v. 386. 3? See Works, ix. 220-3. *L. vii. 288. 

5 This in spite of his reference to Shakespeare as ‘our heathenish poet’ (J. iii. 217). He commends 
‘select parts of Shakes; >to Miss Lewen in 1764 and to Sally Wesley in 1781, as well as including 
him in the Fourth Year of the advanced Kingswood Course. In the 1786 Arminian Magazine 
(pp. 631-2) he reprintea the ‘All the world’s a stage’ speech from As You Like It, under the title 
The Progress of Life’ —but with no indication as to its authorship. Cf. the numerous reminiscences 
of Shakespeare in the Methodist Hymn Book (W.H.S. Proc. x. 75-8), and the well-known story of 
the destruction of his annotated Shakespeare. 
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Testament, his zeal for the Classics continued to be a strong influence in his 
life, and quotations from them abound throughout his journal, Letters, and 
Works. They formed the nucleus of his study libraries at London, Bristol, and 
Newcastle, and were an important feature of the Kingswood School curriculum. 
His mature opinion of the Classics can be seen in a letter to John Benson: 

You would gain more clearness and strength of judgment by reading those Latin 
and Greek books . . . than by four score modern books. * 

Undoubtedly Wesley had a definite flair for languages. Hebrew, of course, he 
regarded as a fundamental need for any clergyman. He was also familiar with 
French,* German, Spanish, and Italian, and in 1785 (at the age of 82!) tried to 
learn Irish, which he found 
not only beyond all comparison worse than any ancient language I know anything of; 
but below English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, or any other modern language. 
The difficulty of reading it is intolerable.* 

Yet though he read books in foreign languages well on into old age, especially 
those in Greek, Latin, and French, as a general rule he preferred, for speed of 
reading, a translation. 

In addition to books which can be classified as religious, historical, 
philosophical, or literary, Wesley was ready to consider almost anything that 
attracted his attention. The net of his reading was flung far and wide, 
embracing education,‘ music,* economics,‘ freemasonry,’ etiquette,* law,* 
and shorthand.'* All this was in addition to his reading of the news of the 
day, although of newspapers as a whole he had a poor opinion."* For the essays 
contained in the Idler, Tatler, and especially the Spectator, he had a high regard, 
and frequently reprinted extracts from them in the Arminian Magazine — nearly 
always without acknowledgment.'* Mention should also be made of the fact 
that an enormoys amount of Wesley’s time was given to reading letters, and 
manuscripts of one kind and another such as autobiographies, accounts of 
someone’s ‘Life and Happy Death’, and proofs of articles, pamphlets, or books.** 

It has sometimes been assumed that John Wesley’s reading was too dis- 
cursive. This view needs correcting. Wesley’s tastes were catholic, but they 
were disciplined. Dominating all his reading was a practical purpose. Every 
book must be related in some way to his call to spread Scriptural holiness 
through the country. His reading forwarded this end in three chief ways: 

(1) It provided useful knowledge, by means of which he was able to serve 
the physical needs of his fellows. This is obvious in the case of medicine, but is 
also true of electricity, natural history, education, and other subjects. 

(2) It enabled him to give intellectual guidance, always an important 


1L. v. 118. 

* He did not admire the French language, however. See Works, vi. 185-7, J. iv. 188, etc. 

* J. vii. 81. * Partly in order to assist his Kingswood venture. 

* J. v. 290. * J. vi. 12 J. Vv. 514 

* Castiglione’s Courtier (Works, vii. 140) and Casa’s Refined Courtier, of which extracts are given 
in the 1788-9 Arminian Magazines. 

* He had a high opinion of Blackstone’s Commentaries, and included ‘Thoughts on Making Wills’ 
from e in the A? minian Magazine, 1791. 

Not only did he know and use m’s shorthand; he also possessed, at any rate, a copy of 
Macaulay’s, which was resented to him in 1748 (W.H. S. Proc. vi. 148) shortly before that subject 

ed for School (in the MS. oe only). 
14. i. 59. L. iii. 177, v. 371. But cf. L. vii. 300. 
Such as Churchey’s Poems. Cf. J. iv. 195. 
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thing, and especially to a man whose twin standards were Scripture and 
Reason. His reading, therefore, was largely to fit him to play conscientiously 
and effectively his varied parts as Oxford tutor, organizer of a Public School, 
Principal and Staff of a travelling Theological College, and Advice Bureay 
for preachers and people. Wesley saw that a spiritual awakening was intimately 
linked up with an intellectual awakening, and by his omnivorous reading, and 
patient weeding out of the less useful books, he was able to supply his peopl 
with sufficient, and suitable, mental food. 

(3) Most important of all, Wesley through his wide and careful reading sought 
to give spiritual protection to his followers. Not only was this done in a positive 
way, by recommending books of theology or devotion, thus pointing out the way 
of salvation, or teaching people to pray. An even more necessary form of service 
was the negative one of showing people what not to read. Wesley was peculiarly 
fitted for this task, with his natural curiosity, disciplined by a trained and critical 
mind. His eyes were always open for ‘dangerous books’. He knew the harm 
that they could do. Had he not said (amongst many other examples) : 


We dined with poor John Webb, now thoroughly poisoned by Robert Barclay’ 
Apology, which he was sure would do him no hurt, till all his love to his brethren 
was swallowed up in dotage about questions and strife of words.* 


It seemed obviously better for Wesley to read a book that might prove harmful 
before any of his more susceptible and uncritical followers got hold of it. If it 
was all right, well and good; it could go on its way, perhaps with a gentle pat 
on the back. If, however, it was a source of spiritual danger, it must be listed 
in the Methodist Index Expurgatorius — Wesley’s Journal. 

A large part of Wesley’s reading and writing was concerned with this desire 
to shield his followers from harmful books. There were even some books that 
Wesley felt were dangerous to himself, so that we find him saying of Watts’ 
Glory of Christ as God-Man Display d: 


I read about fifty pages. ... It so confounded my intellects, and plunged me 
into such unprofitable reasonings, yea dangerous even, that I would not have. read 
it through for five hundred pounds.* 


Wesley endeavoured to counteract a dangerous book in one or more of 
three ways: by issuing a warning against it either in a sermon or in his Journal; 
by publishing a pamphlet or book in reply* or by encouraging someone else 
to undertake this; by preparing an expurgated edition of the offending book.' 
There is at least one interesting example of his using all three methods.‘ 


iii * L. viii. 89-90. Cf. L. vii. 21; Works vi. 237, vii. 292-5. 
* His largest original work, The Doctrine of Original Sin (Green 182), is an example of this 
Another interesting example is A Letter to a person lately join’d with the People call’d Quakers (Grea 


). 

* This Wesley was constantly doing, in fact he could say: ‘I generally abridge what I answer’ (Grea 
287, p. 37). Even poor John Bunyan had to have his Calvinism purged away before his Holy Wa 
sould be be entrusted to the Methodists (see Green 283, p. 19). 

* This is the Account of the Pelew Islands, as related by George Keate from the j of 
Captain Wilson. On January 16, 1789, Wesley devoted ten hours to reading it, it im 
mediately after prayers the next day, and Lmeenty SONS S warning agunst tin his J 
In December of the seme year he wrote a full -length article against it, which a : 
nian Magazine for October, 1790, whilst another adverse comment on it was 
es 1, 1789. Even this was not enough, but he must prepare an 

until after his death, in twenty-three instalments in the aga 
1791 pogo — ery ned his preface was dated January 8, 1790. (Not 1789, as ey in J. vii. pr 
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Thus a study of Wesley’s reading not only presents in clear outline the 
energy and decision of his mind, and enables one to follow in some measure 
theg rowth of that mind; it also reveals him as the man of action, seen as such 
even in his ‘leisure hours’, as he ambles along on horseback, book in hand, 
reading, not merely for his own pleasure, but that the ‘Methodist people 
might safely become ‘a reading People’, and therefore ‘a knowing People’. 

FRANK BAKER 


APPENDIX 
NoTeEs ON SOURCES 


The sources for the study of Wesley’s reading vary both in kind and value. The 
following gives a brief summary of the material available. 

1. Comments on, References to, and Quotations from various books and authors, to be 
found in the Standard Journal, Standard Letters, and Wesley’s Works (by which is 
meant not only the octavo edition in 14 volumes, but everything which Wesley 
published). 

2. Works edited by Wesley. Many of Wesley’s publications, abridgments, re-issues, 
or ‘authorised editions’, of other writers, afford direct evidence of his reading -and 
his tastes. Among these the most important are the Moral and Sacred Poems (1744), 
the Christian Library (1749-55), the Survey c* Wisdom of God (1763, 1770, 1777), 
and the Arminian Magazine (1778-97). 

3. Reading-lists issued by Wesley. (Cf. his letter to Joseph Benson: ‘What I recommend 
Iknow.’) (L. v. 118.) 

4. Books from Wesley’s Library. 

5. Miscellaneous sources, such as information as to the books known to have been 
in his father’s library, or in regular use at the Charterhouse or Oxford University, 
and the books taken out by the S.P.G. missionaries. 

1. Comments, References, Quotations. Many of these are vague, and much research 
is needed for their identification. For the books mentioned in the Journal Mr. F. M. 
Jackson did useful work, published in W.H.S. Proc. iv, although he did not cover 
quite all the ground, and a few minor errors crept in. In addition, of course, a 
fascinating field of study has been added since by the publication of the Standard 
journal, with so much of the Diaries as it contains. The Oxford Diaries, when 
published in full, will afford even more valuable evidence. 

(It is just possible that Wesley also kept a reading register, as well as a diary, for 
there are examples of bocks read or reviewed in the Journal which are not mentioned 
in the corresponding Diary, such as the reading of Gerard and Duff (J. vii. 339-40), 
and of Withering on the Foxglove (J. vii. 149). If a reading-register ever existed, 
it is doubtful if it will ever turn up, however — it is the kind of thing that John 
Pawson would have destroyed along with Shakespeare.) 

A cursory examination of these sources often gives a false idea of Wesley’s reading 
of certain authors, as the present writer has pointed out with regard to William 
Cowper (W.H.S. Proc. xxii. 179). -In the great majority of cases, Wesley quoted 
authors with no acknowledgment, and the same is very often true of lengthy passages, 
and even of whole books. The identification of quotations has received a fair amount 
of attention (see W.H.S. Proc. ii. 171-6; iii. 57-63; v. 24-31, 47-53, 87-91; x. 75-8, 
97-102. The Standard Letters and Sermons are well supplied in this respect). Much 
remains to be done, however. The octavo Works contain many quotations and 
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references which have never been elucidated, and many surprises await the patien 
student, such as the long (and unacknowledged) quotations from Gulliver's Tray); 
in The Doctrine of Original Sin. 

2. Works edited by Wesley. If this is true of the octavo Works, it is even more true of 
the various books compiled or edited by Wesley. Of the poems published by him jp 
Moral and Sacred Poems, out of 196 items, 131 were given anonymously — the present 
writer is still in doubt about the sources of 22 of these. The same is true of the 
poetry in the Arminian Magazine, where out of 660 items (to the end of 1790), only 
145 were published under a name, and 56 with initials, leaving 459 anonymous. 
of the initialled poems the writer has so far identified 26, and 300 of the 459 anony- 
mous, whilst another 43, are inscriptions from tombstones, or contributions from 
anonymous correspondents, and can thus be probably classed as ‘unidentifiable’, 
The same is true with regard to prose passages in the Arminian Magazine, in the 
Survey of the Wisdom of God, and in the Christian Library. 

It should be noted that the Arminian Magazine for the years after the death of 
Wesley must not be neglected: his touch is still plainly to be seen in many of the 
articles. In the number for April, 1792, the editors clearly acknowledged this: 


We beg leave further to inform our readers in general, that many of the 
materials now printing, and which will be inserted in our Magazine for some 
years to come, were collected by Mr. Wesley, or transmitted to him from his 
numerous correspondents. 


Obviously more care must be exercised in using this later material, but it must 
certainly not be overlooked. 

3. Reading-lists issued by Wesley. The most important of these are those for the 
preachers’ reading published in successive editions of the Large Minutes, but most 
fully in the Bennet Minutes of 1744 and 1746; the list of books which Wesley desired 


to be kept for his private use at London, Bristol, and Newcastle, in the 1745 Bennet 
Minutes; the Rules for Kingswood School (there are slight differences between the 
lists in the 1748 MS. Minutes, the 1748 printed Rules, and the 1768 edition), and the 
supplementary four-year ‘university course’ appended to the 1768 edition; books 
recommended in the supplement to the third edition of Norris’ Reflections (Green 25); 
the letter to Margaret Lewen, 1764, reprinted in the 1780 Arminian Magazine (with 
the alteration of Concise Church History to Mosheim’s Introduction to Church History); 
letters to Richard Knox (1770), Sally Wesley (1781) (to whom Wesley had} 
previously recommended the Female Course of Study in the 1780 Arminian Magazine), 
and Mary Bishop (1784). With these lists should be compared two others which 
Wesley sponsored, in his father’s Advice to a Young Clergyman (first compiled in 1724, 
reprinted by Wesley in 1735) (Green 4), and the other in An Address to the Clergy 
(Green 175), published in 1756. 

A comparative table of these lists, together with one given by Philip Doddridge FF 
in response to Wesley’s request, and the titles of books included in the Christian 
Library and Samuel Wesley’s Young Students Library, reveals many points of real # 
interest. ! 

4. The Book-Room, Richmond College Library, and Kingswood School Library J 


contain many such items, and others keep cropping up in various places, such 


as the copy of Newton’s Principia inscribed ‘George Whitfield to his sincere friend, B,bj 


John Wesley, 1740’ (W.H.S. Proc. iii. 88), and the set of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets 
presented by the author to Wesley (W.H.S. Proc. vii. 139). 





A MODERN MAN’S QUEST FOR A CREED 


[° is sometimes stated in the Press, more often in the pulpit, that the serious 
situation in which this nation now finds itself is due to a neglect of religion. 
Seldom is the precise sequence of cause and effect explained. The preacher 
preaches; the congregation listens. There is no opportunity to put questions. A 
wide extension of local religious brain trusts would conduce to clarity of thought all 
round. The present paper is designed to show that the statement is not without 
an element of truth, and also to indicate the difficulties in regard to religion 
that confront the modern man. 

In the January 1942 issue of Philosophy, Professor W. T. Stace, in an article on 
the philosophical issues involved in the war, expressed the view that these 
issues on our side, i.e. the infinite or absolute value of the individual, equality, 
democracy, liberty are derived from a happy blend of the Christian principle 
of sympathy and the Greek, especially the Platonic, principle of the primacy 
of reason. I should be inclined to go even further and say that Christian 
theology itself is a stream of which one, a principal, tributary comes from St. 
Paul and another tributary comes from Plato and Platonism. How far St. 
Paul reproduces the teaching of Christ, and how far Plato reproduces the 
teaching of Socrates, it is now impossible to say. For reasons explained in the 
next paragraph, more stress is unavoidably laid in this paper on Plato than on 
St. Paul. 

Looking back fifty years or more, anyone brought up in a Scottish family and 
educated at a Northern University entered upon life with what should have 
been a happy mixture of the Christian and the Greek points of view. The 
mixture in fact was not happy. The introduction to Christianity was by way of 
the Shorter Catechism and St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, the parental in- 
junction being that this epistle as expounded in Barnes’s commentary set forth 
; Bthe whole scheme of salvation. The result, judging by personal experience, 
was to create a revolt against the Christian religion. The arid Calvinism of the 
; @Catechism based upon St. Paul but carrying his doctrines probably further 
than he ever intended, with effectual calling, predestination, election and the 
pains of hell for ever; likewise the jaundiced view of life presented in the first 
chapter of the epistle to the Romans, the emphasis on sin, the contorted and 
quite unconvincing arguments of the whole epistle, all these were to a boy — and 
I am now trying to recollect a boy’s impressions — indigestible, unintelligible 
and repellent. It was far otherwise with the Greek teaching. Not only the 
ntrinsic merits of the literature but the inspiration of the instruction given at 
Aberdeen University, left an impression that lasted for a long time and would 
have been still more enduring and would have penetrated more deeply, if more 
attention had been given, in those early years, to subject matter and less to 
anguage and style. The more poetic and resonant passages of Plato left an 
pbiding echo. A deeper appreciation would have overcome the hostility to 

hristianity acquired in early years. 

Obviously Christianity should be so taught in the schools as to be attractive 
and intelligible to the young and there should be more emphasis on ethic 
han on dogma. The Greek and the Christian ethic, in so far as they seem 
0 differ, can be harmonized, but the Christian ethic should have first place. 
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Apart from any other consideration, the number of people interested in Chris. 
tianity is still numerous, whereas a person interested in thé Greeks will fing 
very few to share his sympathies and to keep them alive. Here in the North of 
Scotland even now a casual acquaintance on a railway journey is ready to dis. 
cuss the Bible. Anyone interested in Plato would have to make his way to 
university town if he wished to find some one to share and foster his interests, ]t 
follows from this that, if the good seed of the university is not to be choked by the 
cares of the world, every endeavour should be made to maintain mutual 
relations between graduates and their old universities. 

Such as it was, early Christian teaching must have left a subconscious 
impression, for during a busy life in London in Government service I recollect 
a serious effort, before the first world war, to grapple once more with the 
epistle to the Romans. The effort was more successful but still inconclusive. | 
seemed to me then that the heathen world of St. Paul as described in the firs 
chapter, rioting in an exuberance of wantonness and against the laws of nature, 
was the exact converse of the professional and middle-class world of London, 
stiff, decorous, conscientious in business, conforming to accepted codes of 
manners and morals, the norm of conduct being public opinion, or, more precisely, 
the opinion of the particular set to which a person belonged. Ordinarily a 
person worked as a member of some large organization, performing some 
specialized function which touched less than one per cent of the real issues of 
life, his mind compelled to adapt itself to the intricate mechanism of which it 
formed part, rejecting any emotion or passion foreign to the work in hand. It 
was a stoical existence but did not fulfil the stoic maxim of living in harmony 
with nature. In terms of the Platonic division of the soul, spirit or passion and 
appetite or desire were starved while mind, in its analytical, logical, mechanical 
aspects, was over-developed. Conditions were altered after the war much les 
than might have been expected. A Restoration period of licence is alleged to 
have occurred in the early twenties but only small groups were affected. 
Characters such as those in Eyeless in Gaza and Aldous Huxley’s other novels 
might have been found after diligent search, but a person might spend a life- 
time in London without meeting any of them. There was much writing of 
this kind which acquired a certain popularity, not because it was a truthful 
representation of life but because it provided, like the cinema, a means of escape 
from reality to the starved imagination. On the other hand along certain lines 
there was great energy and progress during the inter-war years, particularly in 
the health and social services. Indeed it is a question whether the intense con- 
centration on these services, by diverting attention from the perils that threatened 
from abroad, was not a contributary cause of the troubles that followed, a lack 
of perspective partly due to a failure in the imagination required to comprehend 
foreign nations with an entirely different mentality. Even in those spheres 
where the greatest progress was made there was generally the need, unavoidable 
under our system of Parliamentary government, to compromise with vested 
interests, to appease opposition, in order to present an ‘agreed Bill’ which had 
some chance of passing into law, the mind of the administrator thus following 
a zigzag course along the paths of least resistance. 

In such a scheme of life the hours of leisure are exceedingly precious. Ifa 
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proper balance is to be attained, one should then learn to think in a straight 
line, however troublesome the consequences may be; to seek adventure wherever 
it may be found and mix with all sorts and conditions of men; if caution in 
business or administration is essential, it is better in private life of two alterna- 
tive courses to choose that which is more dangerous; if personality is sub- 
merged in a large organization, the person in private life should be a sturdy 
individualist; in business a Stoic, in private he should be an Epicurean. What is 
necessary, however, above all, is a living faith or religion, firmly held, which is 
grounded upon absolute or eternal values, the good, the true, the beautiful, in 
Platonic language; a religion which transcends a morality of custom and con- 
vention, and frees men from slavery to the mechanism of an intricate civiliza- 
tion. It now seems to me that St. Paul’s general scheme could be made to fit 
into such a religion, with more emphasis than in Plato on the Christian virtue 
ofsympathy. His doctrine of justification by faith confers Christian liberty and 
frees men from mosaic rituals and ceremonies, in devotion to a revered master 
who embodied in his own person the absolute values. The dogmas of St. Paul 
were very real to him and his followers. I can believe in them to this extent 




















sely, that they present the outward imaginary crust and the inward essential truth 
ly aff of a Platonic myth. 
ome § The political works of Plato are very interesting to anyone who has played a 






part, however humble, not in party politics but in the science and art of govern- 
ment and who can find leisure, after retirement, to read them. He finds a 
sympathetic chord in Plato’s intense conservatism competing with and balanc- 
ing a desire for radical change: The Guardians, Law Wardens, Law-makers of 
the Republic and the Laws, are Whitehall in Utopia. But no work is more 








ical Hf alive for the present day than the latter part of the Politicus. “The differences in 
- men and their affairs’, says Plato in that dialogue, ‘and the fact that nothing 
to 





human is ever at rest, render it impossible to lay down any simple rule or law 
which is good for everything and for all time.’ This was a very familiar difficulty 
in administration in the years before the.war. It lies at the root of the con- 
troversy — laws (which become stabilized) versus departmental orders (which 
can be readily amended to meet changing circumstances). It arose, for 
instance, when a model code of building by-laws was being drawn up in 1937. 
It was necessary to draw up by-laws sufficiently definite to withstand a chal- 
lenge in a court of law and sufficiently flexible to admit improvements sug- - 
gested by scientific discoveries. The part of the Politicus, however, which 
comes nearest to our own times, and it comes very near indeed, is as follows: 














ed] The problem of statecraft is to reconcile in the individual and in the State two 
" cardinal virtues which are in conflict, that is cwdpoovwy (self-control, dis- 
n 





cipline) and dvépea (courage). He who possesses the former virtue will be 
cautious, decorous, gentle, a lover of peace; he who possesses the latter will be 






le B forceful and energetic, swift and bold in action. If like consorts with like, and 
: marries with like, the former virtue will in time degenerate into a timid, inert, 





home-keeping, simple disposition and will end in sheer paralysis; the latter will 
degenerate into ferocity and all sorts of madness. If a whole city or state goes 
the former way, it will, by a policy of appeasement and by following its own to 
the neglect of foreign affairs, fall a victim to some more forceful and courageous 
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state. If a state goes the latter way, and quarrels with its neighbours, and js 
bent on making war, it will rouse powerful hatred and opposition, and will 
become subject to its enemies or will collapse in utter ruin. The true function 
of statecraft, the kingly art, is to weave together in unison the threads of the 
warp (dvdpac) and of the woof (cw¢pocvm) and so make a perfect fabric 
for a happy and prosperous state. The bonds, or means of harmonious com- 
bination, are both human and divine. The mating of diverse natures, not for 
a comfortable life but for the production of sane and healthy offspring, is 
mentioned among the former, but the problem is dealt with in much greater 
detail from the practical side in the Republic and the Laws, in the scheme of 
education of the young comprehending not only intellectual pursuits but 
music, gymnastic, military training and all kinds of tests, tests not only of power 
to endure pain but also of power to endure pleasure. 

The human ‘bonds’ are, however, in Plato’s view, useless without the divine 
‘bond’ which affects the immortal part of the soul, that is a firmly rooted, true 
opinion of the absolute values, the beautiful, the just, the good and so on. This 
subject is also treated more fully in the Republic. In the Laws, the work of his 
old age, there is more stress on religion in the stricter sense, worship of the gods. 
Probably he had reached the conclusion that ordinary men cannot worship 
eternal values or abstractions but can only revere them when embodied or 
dramatized in the gods of their fathers and forefathers. Such a view required 
the purging of religion from the legends that ascribed immoral and _ vicious 
qualities to the gods, and in the Republic he insists that no such legends are to 
be taught to the young. But nowhere is there a more powerful plea than in the 
Laws for reverence (dws), for loyal adherence not only to national but also to 
local, to clan and family cults. Daemons and heroes are not excluded. Rever- 
ence in the young is much stressed by Goethe in a work written when he was an 
old man, and had become more sympathetic to the Christian religion, in his 
Meister’s Travels, a work commended in glowing terms by Carlyle in his 
rectorial address to the Edinburgh students. 

The principle inspired by my reading of Plato’s Laws of adhering to tradi- 
tional religion, so far as reasonably practicable, fitted in well with an acquired 
respect for continuity in matters political and led to a re-examination of the 
Christian religion, with a strong sympathetic bias. The religion of one’s fore- 
fathers means to a Scotsman Calvinism, the Westminster Confession, the 
Shorter Catechism. Very soon another instance arose of conflicting virtues. 
Reverence is a virtue but so also is intellectual honesty. It is another reverence 
— reverence for truth. There is much that is noble in the Shorter Catechism 
and the Westminster Confession, e.g. the saying ‘God alone is lord of the con- 
science’, ‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him for ever’. But there 
is much also that repels the modern mind and there are some things that excite 
horror. There are persons even now who believe in determinism. But they do 
not advocate for transgressors and those who disagree with their own views 
inconceivably savage punishments. In former times entrants to the Ministry 
had to sign the Westminster Confession without the reservations now allowed. 

1 The problem of combining ‘toughness’ (boldness, initiative, grit) with goodness, i.e. with the 


more gentle and orderly virtues, is dealt with in a sane and well-balanced report on ‘educational 
aims’, issued by a sub-committee of the Conservative party in September, 1942. 
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It is hard to understand how any intellectually honest person could sign a 
document which states that a certain and definite number of men and angels are 
fore-ordained to everlasting death, which means, in the light of a later passage, 
eternal torments. No doubt the answer of Thomas Chalmers and other eminent 
men of the Church would have been that intellectual honesty becomes a vice if it 
prevents a man, by boggling at some absurd article of this kind, from entering 
upon a life of useful and pious service. But the fact remains that, apart alto- 

ther from Calvinism and the Westminster Confession, there are in the 
traditional doctrines of the churches dogmas that contain two flatly contra- 
dictory principles inasmuch as they ascribe to the Deity infinite love on the one 
hand, and on the other hand infinite hatred — of sinners as well as of sin. The 
Athanasian Creed, embodied in the 39 articles of the Church of England, is a 
very precise document and must therefore be interpreted literally. In arrogant 
language it consigns to ‘eternal fire’ all evildoers, including those who do not 
believe in the Creed. It is time that the Church, in its loyal adherence to the war 
against intolerance and cruelty, should purge its own traditional doctrines. 
There is one point to be considered regarding traditional religion in Scotland 
and elsewhere. It is not clear how far the beliefs of our forefathers were volun- 
tary and how far they were forced upon them. We know that as late as 1697 a 
young student of Edinburgh, Thomas Aikenhead, was hanged for expressing 
doubts in private conversation about certain doctrines of the Church. 

At this stage another line of thought leads in an entirely different direction. 
In the last two generations, as the result of a strong reaction against the harsher 
doctrines, opinion inside and outside the churches has swung round to the 
opposite extreme. The emphasis was now on the New Testament, on the more 
gentle aspects of Christ’s teaching and especially on the Sermon on the Mount. 
This was good in itself but it was the woof without the warp, if we may use 
Plato’s simile in the Politicus. Carried too far, it led to a softening of moral 
fibre which, by allowing evil to flourish, has materially contributed to the 
present disasters. ‘Turn the other cheek, -resist not evil’ — or, in the revised 
version, ‘resist not the evil man’. Before the war, for some years, the other 
cheek was turned to Hitler and the Nazis. Even apart from international 
relations, the precept is not for general application. ‘Resist not the bully, resist 
not the blackmailer.’ The precept was in Matthew’s gospel given to the 
disciples, not to the crowd. They were ‘like sheep among wolves’ and their only 
chance of survival was to be very patient and ignore insults. Much of the 
strength of Christianity in the past was derived from the Old Testament. 
Christianity, virile and militant, will be found in Cromwell’s letters and 
speeches as set out in Carlyle’s work. There are many quotations both from 
the Old and the New Testament, but I have been unable to trace any direct 
reference to the Sermon on the Mount. Cromwell’s religion is the warp which 
should be woven together with the woof of the Sermon on the Mount to make 
up a perfect fabric for a flourishing and effective church. 

There is also militant Christianity in Milton’s prose works but there is too 
much hatred in the more controversial pamphlets. It is questionable, however, 
whether hatred is altogether a bad thing. Strychnine is a poison but combined 
with other elements it makes a good tonic. Milton’s Areopagitica, a protest 
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against the censorship of books, is one of the finest, if not the finest, prog 
works in the English language. I give a few quotations from that work which 
support the view expressed or suggested in an earlier part of this paper that iy 
our ethical code before the war there was too much conformity and tha 
subject to a firm hold on ultimate values, there was need for more liberty, mor 
originality in the art of living. Milton’s ultimate standard of values was th 
Bible. “Truth ‘is compared in scripture to a streaming fountain; if the waten 
flow not in a perpetual stream, they sicken into a muddy pool of conformity and 
tradition.’ ‘God sure esteems the growth and completing of one virtuous persoy 
more than the restraint of ten vicious.’ ‘In diminishing vice you diminish 
virtue.’ It seems’ to me that the contrary view has prevailed in England 
that it is more important to diminish vice than to promote virtue. In London, 
before the war, the increasing vigilance of the authorities had rooted out many 
weeds, but many flowers had disappeared with the weeds. To take one instanc 
— the best plays were to be seen in private theatres which were not subject tp 
censorship. 

I mention one further point, but it would take too long to develop it. fh 
Greece there was a counterpoise to cw¢poovwy, to the maxim pyde de 
(‘nothing over much’) in the recurring festivals of Dionysus. In Scotland alw 
there has been a cult of Dionysus, a counterpoise to Calvin, and John Knox, 
manifest even now in the maenad-like quality of the country dances and most o 
all in the poetry of Burns. In following up Plato’s injunctions in the Laws as to 
reverence due to local and clan cults, daemons and heroes, a Scottish High 
lander will revere the legends of his clan. The Clan motto ‘Stand fast Craigel 
lachie’ would have been after Plato’s own heart. If we pursue this aspect d 
the subject still further we come down to the Nazi ‘blood and soil’. There are 
elements of strength in their creed, otherwise the Nazis would not be » 
formidable an enemy. 

WituiaM A. Ross 





THE TEACHER AND THE PUPIL 
Wrru SpectAt REFERENCE TO THE CHURCH’s TEACHING 


HEN old school-fellows meet the conversation seldom or never tur 

Y on the subject-matter they were supposed to have learned at school 
It almost invariably turns on people; the teachers and their foibles, jokes 
tantrums and the like; fellow pupils and what they did or said. While teachen 
blissfully thought of putting imprints on the virgin soil (or sand!) of the young 
child’s mind, or while they thought more practically of getting the ‘troublesome 
young shaver’ through the coming examination, the pupils were being far mort 
impressed (if one can judge by what they remember and talk about in later 
years) by the little personal traits of the teacher and of one another. Or they 
were impressed by the philosophy and values of the teacher and school which 
may never have been conscious to the teacher himself. Thus what might b 
called the unconscious element in education may be more lasting in the impres 
sion it makes than the subject-matter which is applied directly. This uncor 
scious element is nearly always personal. Even when subjects are discussed bj 
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the reunited school-fellows they are discussed for their emotional value. Likes 
and dislikes, loves and hates, are spoken of. In brief, two kinds of things emerge 
in memory, persons and emotions. 

Here human nature and religion come into contact. The prime statement 
of religion is that God is a person, and the first commandment is “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart ...’ or to use the unlovely jargon of 
psychology our proper reaction to Him, as persons, is in the main an emotional 
one. The second is ‘like unto it’ “Thou shalt love thy neighbour’ — again persons 
and emotions. These two laws are the beginning and end of religion and con- 
sequently the beginning and end of religious teaching. 

Religious instruction as a subject is on the increase in the day schools. But 
the delicacy of denominational feeling tends to compel the framers of pro- 
grammes of instruction and the teachers of such programmes to confine them- 
selves to the intellectual approach to the subject. On the other hand, recent 
theory and practice tends to develop the education of the emotions, making the 
approach to the pupil and the subjects more religious. Thus religious instruc- 
tion (so-called) is secularized, and the secular subjects (so-called) are being 
treated more religiously. The value of an intellectual acquaintance with the 
Bible and Church History is not here called in question; but to us Methodists 
it seems clear that the way to religious experience does not follow the road of 
mere intellectualism. 


What we have felt and seen 
With confidence we tell, 

And publish to the sons of men 
The signs infallible. 


The teachers of religious instruction in day schools are to some extent dis- 
couraged by denominational feeling from personalizing and emotionalizing 
their instruction in this way. From the denominational point of view the 
‘dangerous’ element in religion is this personal and emotional factor. The 
various churches themselves see that instruction is suffering dilution and in one 
communion there is a desire to take the children from the school for a period 
each week for denominational instruction. This may be a way out of the 
difficulty here discussed but it probably creates more problems that it solves. 

However, until such time as the denominations become more religious them- 
selves, this tendency of the day schools to ‘secularize’ religious instruction will only 
be overcome partially by the individual teachers who dare to put Christianity 
before denominationalism. Meanwhile the Sunday School teacher has two 
great advantages. He is completely free to communicate religious knowledge 
in the only way in which it can be religious, i.e. personally and emotionally. He 
will also have a class small enough to make personal relations with the pupil 
deep and real. These two assets go far to balance the disadvantages he may 
suffer through poorer equipment, buildings, and teacher-training. Of course, 
this does not excuse us the duty of making the equipment, buildings, and teacher- 
training as technically perfect as possible. 

Of the many statements of aim in education a fairly comprehensive one, 
stated in ‘secular’ terms, is “To bring the child into a proper relation with the 
environment’. If this article was intended to discuss aim in education it would 
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be necessary to define ‘proper’ and to enlarge on ‘environment’. However, fo; 
present purposes this wide statement will meet the need. In the process of 
education this aim involves three interrelated points, namely, the teacher, the 
pupil and the environment. Here the first two points are persons and the third 
is largely made up of persons. A ‘religious’ statement corresponding to and 
including the ‘secular’ statement of aim is ‘to bring the child into a proper 
relation with God’. Rightly understood this statement includes every relation. 
ship, by including the environment in the idea of God, who is imminent in, ag 
well as transcendent to, His universe. From all appearances it will be some 
time before this point of view will be accepted in education generally; but it can 
be accepted in the Church’s educational work. The Sunday School teacher may 
himself find absorbing interest in relating all the knowledge and experience of 
the day school, history, literature, science, etc. to the purpose of God. In other 
words, religion should be the means of integrating all experience. 

Since religion is mainly concerned with the personal, the relations of the 
teacher and the pupil to one another are essentially religious. In considering 
them it must be clear that the currents of influence flow both ways, from the 
teacher to the pupil and from the pupil to the teacher. Both currents must 
take account of their mutual relation to God and his world. What then are the Mile. 
the qualifications a teacher should seek for this work? i 

1. The teacher must be an intending and practising Christian. The word 
‘intending’ is used to guard against misconceptions which even the most 
virtuous persons have regarding what it is to be a Christian. The true Christian 
is always aware that he falls short of the glory of God, that he is a sinner. Even (RY 
a Saint Paul must say and feel, that he is less than the least of all saints, and the 
chief of sinners. Many people refuse to come to the Holy Communion because 
they are, they say, not good enough. But Christians come for that very reason. 
‘We do not presume to come to this Thy table trusting in our own righteousness 
but in Thy manifold and great mercies.’ The claim to be a Christian is there- 
fore not a hypocritical presumption. Here we are in line with reasonable 
educational theory, for in the communication of knowledge the modern teacher FF 
does not claim to know everything, yet he does not feel an impostor on that 
account. So, too, the teacher of religion does not claim to have attained to the 
‘fullness of the stature of Christ, to the perfect man’. He does, however, claim 
to be a follower of Christ and intends by the grace of God to find the full 
salvation of which he has already received the promise. 

2. Sincerity and honesty of thought and feeling. The teacher must as far 
as possible be what he wishes to appear to be. This cannot be accomplished to 
order and put on like a suit of clothes. Some of our insincerities are conscious 
and known to ourselves. These can be dealt with through repentance and faith. # 
But the most dangerous insincerities are sometimes unconscious and unknown 
to ourselves. Bad taste in literature and music often spring from false and 
insincere feeling of which we ourselves are not aware. The teacher, and anyone 
else, can do much to bring these insincerities into consciousness by a habit F 
of refusing to deal in cant, which an American dictionary describes as ‘vocabu- 
lary without experience’, by the careful study of the Bible and great literature 
and by the contemplation of the life and Passion of Our Lord. 

3. Experience of life. It was said of Jesus that ‘He taught as one having 
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uthority and not as the scribes’. Evidently this was the case because he taught 
nly those things which He had tested out in His own life. The scribes quoted 
uthorities (and their authorities, Moses and the Prophets, were the best) but 
he words they quoted had not passed through the crucible of personal experi- 
nce. They had a hollow ring as all cant has. Jesus, on the other hand, was an 
uthority. When he quoted the Law and the Prophets, as He often did, the 
ords rang true because he had experienced their meaning and vitality in 
imself. His teaching is the perfect example of what Sir Richard Livingstone, 
in his The Future in Education calls “The cross-fertilization of theory and 
practice’. Books only come alive when we have experience of their subject 
matter. The subject matter of the Bible is God and people. We too may, in our 
pwn small way, speak with authority (the authority of inner certainty) when 
¢ win experience of life by mixing freely with people. Narrow-mindedness 
nd ignorance are repellent to a child and they are due mainly to a ‘small- 
orner’ attitude to life. This experience of life is to be won ‘not without dust 
nd heat’. Let no young teacher say to himself that he must be old before he can 
ach if all this is true. Not so, some people are very old without having bene- 
ited by experience while some are young and have learned a good deal from 
ife. Whether one mixes with ‘publicans and sinners’ or with Pharisees the main 
hing is to keep one’s mind open and sensitive to all that they have to teach, and 
py relating it to God to build it into one’s own philosophy of life. 
4. Knowledge of the subject and the technique of instruction and suggestion. 
hese qualifications go almost without saying; .but again we must be on our 
tuard against an academic attitude to both knowledge and technique. 
These qualities are not in order of importance. That order can be discovered 
by observing the lives of the most successful teachers. Some of them never 
_fpeard of technique. They were great teachers because they were great men 
nd women of God. They had a passionate intensity that communicated itself 
most. Yeats’s pessimistic couplet, “The good lack all conviction while the bad 
e full of passionate intensity’, did not apply to them. It was and sometimes 
s the glory of Methodism that it got the passionately intense people on the side 
God. It still is our mission. Passionate intensity cannot be taught, but it can 
be caught. A good teacher may be labouring with a lesson on David and 
oliath; but his best work is done by simply being himself. 
Now we turn to a consideration of the influence of the pupil on the teacher. 
hat the pupil should have any real influence on the character and outlook 
the teacher is a fairly new idea, for it was commonly held that the child had 
alue only as a prospective adult. He was regarded as merely homo in parvo, 
d this concept is by no means a thing of the past. It leads people to assume 


th, Meat the only reason for the existence of a child is the fact that he will one day 


ome a man. So parents often force, or attempt to force, the growth of the 
ild who thus loses the benefits and joys of childhood. For example, excessive 
omework given in day schools deprives them of leisure for the more spon- 
aneous learning of childhood. Cases are not rare of parents complaining that 
eir children do not get enough homework. 
Childhood has its own dignity, rights and values which for some purposes 
hould be considered apart from the potentialities of later life. This is obvious 
hen we consider that childhood covers roughly twenty years or one-third of a 
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normal life, and in certain conditions (e.g. war) a much greater proportion , ; 
life. Again, adults look back with pleasure to those years if they had beet 
allowed to be children. Further, since Jesus says ‘except ye be converted an( 


become as little children ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom of heaven’ jt jf... 


clear that it has some values which even the adult should seek. To fore 
children to look forward too much to the values of adulthood and neglect ig 
own inherent values is a common form of robbery. Many teachers and parenyfl, 
are so busy preparing pupils for the rainy day that they make the morning off. 
life rainy without guaranteeing that the afternoon and evening will not 
rainy too. Jesus makes it clear that nobody can make complete provision fof, 
the future. Some provision must be made, and, indeed, that is the justificationfie, 
of education; but it can easily develop into the state of being anxious for th 
morrow and sacrificing some of the best things of the moment that is ours. 
There is a dignity in youth as well as'in age. Dignity is a quality of per. 
sonality. It is not a vague something that is plastered on from outside. Agel. 
alone over which we have no control cannot give dignity, for it largely arise 


not from experience but from what we learn through experience. This leads toh.; 


a digression which may be useful to the teacher. Dignity and discipline ar 
familiar words to the teacher and they stand close together in his vocabulary, 


that ‘familiarity breeds contempt’. This is true only of contemptible character, 
For the Christian the opposite is proved to be true by the fact of the Incarna‘ 
tion. God quitted the distant heaven and came among us. Jesus ate with 
publicans and sinners. Real dignity arises from what a man is, not always from 
what he appears to be. Similarly real discipline is internal and i adults arise 
from personal response of the right kind to the demands of his own nature and 
of society. In children that internal discipline must be encouraged and part ¢ 
the task of religious education is the gradual transfer of discipline from externa 
authority to the self. 

What then can the teacher learn from the child? 

1. Method. The child’s own nature should be the greatest factor in deter. 
mining the method of instruction. The tendency to play, through which the 
child familiarizes itself with the world of things; the tendency to co-operation 
through which it familiarizes itself with persons; the creative spontaneity 
through which it gains control of ideas; these are all useful allies of the teacher. 
This is not to say that these tendencies are good or bad. The play may take 
the form of theft and looting; co-operation may take the form of combined 
operations against an innocent cat; spontaneity may take the form of viciou 
practical jokes. Rather the child is a neutral in the great battle between God 
and the devil and we contend for its body and soul. As the astute politician 
takes into account the nature of his constituents so the wise teacher takes inti 
account the nature of his pupils. 

2. Religion. The religion of the teacher himself will be enriched by learning 
from the religion of the pupil. Awe, wonder, and curiosity are elemental emo 
tions which go to make reverence and these are natural to the child. Possibl 
these were the qualities to which Jesus referred when He said that we ourselve 
must become as little children. To be born again is to feel these emotion 
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Lfresh. Children can point out the ‘many-coloured splendour of the thing’ 
hen we are likely to miss it. 
3. Subject-matter. Closely related to what has just been shown is the 


’ it if ntellectual benefit the teacher may gain from the pupil. By the comparatively 


q 
fea 


(modern methods of expression, work, discussion, project and question the 

her may get new light on familiar things. The pupils approach the Bible 

and other works with fresh minds almost free from prejudices and can often 
ints that the teacher may miss. 

4. Friendship. The currents of friendship flow both ways. Joint out-of- 
ltschool activities as well as the school work itself provide ample opportunities 
iowfor friendship when performed in the atmosphere of love and trust. Most of 
he benefits of friendship escape intellectual analysis; but they are none the less 


‘B This attitude to pupils is not dependent on our willingness to accept and 
support the so-called new freedom. Children need and expect the discipline 
of external authority in varying degrees determined mainly by their age and 
(Msocial background. This fact may be added to the list of things a teacher may 
Jearn from the pupils. 


GERALD MyYLeEs 





Notes and Discussions 


POEMS OF A DON: 


I po not know whether this volume, published in 1939, has yet been noticed in 
hese pages, but it is, in any case, worth considering. If merely for its authorship it 
might well attract attention; it is the product of the leisure hours of a Cambridge 
don, honoured and beloved by countless pupils during very many years, and known 
.Bfor his reminiscences of Cambridge half a century ago. To use his own modest 
expression, the poems have been mainly ‘perpetrated’ since his retirement from 
academic work thirty years since, and published (in this final form) when he was 

nh octogenarian, and, in fact, the senior resident member of the University. The 
volume is, appropriately enough, dedicated to the Master and Fellows of his college, 
‘BTrinity Hall, ‘sixty years his second home’. It shows the writer in the most varied 
moods, from grave to gay, from lively to severe; and, as his Baconian mind is that of 
a full, an exact, and a ready man, all these moods are worth studying. The styles 


iOWMfollow the moods. At times one is reminded of the Epigrams of Martial, at others one 


feels that perhaps even Wordsworth might not have been unwilling to lay claim to a 
stanza or two. Now the tone is deliberately prosy and the rhymes Hudibrastic — 
Noah, for instance, ponders— 


Housing and rationing, schemes of reconstruction, 
And how » push things through without a ruction: 
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Death never came in tenderer guise, 
Or wore a milder mien, 

Than when he sealed those loving eyes, 
And blanched that brow serene. 

He stilled the beating of his wing 

That she might hear the angels sing. 











At times the verses seem to sum up his thoughts as he finishes some book. They may. 
have been, in the first instance, pencilled on the fly-leaf. Thus on Renan: 
Could Faith’s foundations be more gently sapped 
With less revealing of what worked below? 

Few, till Faith’s coping-stones had fallen apart, 
Could doubt that reverent hand, that feeling heart. 










Though lesser problems vainly barred his way, 
To one not all his powers availed to give 
Sufficing answer — Why should man obey 
The categorical imperative? 
‘Still it eludes me’, he was wont to say. 
At last he laid the baffling question by, 
Saying Religion only could reply. 
As will have been already guessed, and as is natural enough in a writer who tells us 
that he attained his seventieth year in 1925, Dr. Thornely has no sympathy with the 
latest fashions in poetry. He is confessedly ‘Victorian’, and indeed more severe on 
‘ultra-modernism’ than one might have reasonably anticipated. To him, the present- 
day versifier appears 

to tack no more of meaning to his song 
Than clings to motions of a drifting log; 
Form, grammar, rhyme he spurns, such gauds belong 
To simpering bard and brain-drugged pedagogue. 


And, as I have been informed, he thoroughly agrees with the opinion of Henry 
James, told to him in conversation fifty years ago, that ‘lack of pains and carelessness 
of expression were the chief defects of English writing even in that distant day’, and§: 
he feels that they have not diminished in the succeeding decades. Nay, in one point 
Dr. Thornely might almost appear to differ from Milton himself — rhyme to him is 
far from an unnecessary adjunct or meretricious ornament of poem or good verse, 
nor is it ‘trivial’ and of ‘no musical delight’. Every line in the whole of these two hun- 
dred pages has at least one other to rhyme with it. I think I may also venture to say 
that there are very few of which the meaning is not both clear and sound, or in whichf, 
the form and grammar are not satisfying. 

But more interesting than the verses themselves is the man they incidentally 
reveal — a lover of nature, for whom the hawthorn weaves its charm, and in whom a 
wilting flower rouses sympathy; a philosopher who gleans ideas from all fields of 
thought; a scholar without pedantry. Many of his readers will learn for the first time 
that Aganella, a fair maid of Corcyra, was the inventor of the ball, for she presented 
the first that ever was made to Nausicaa, and taught her how to use it. This fancy, mm 
derived from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, shows how widely Dr. Thornely’s 
reading roams. Still more pleasing, however, is it to see at every turn how firmly he 
rests in a religion untouched with narrowness or bigotry, and in a faith with no taint 
of superstition. 




































E. E. Kevietr 
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‘CHRISTIANITY ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN’' 
Tue latest volume of this famous series of ‘Studies in Theology’ contains the Dale 
of 1940, which were delivered by Dr. Howard at Mansfield College, Oxford. 
The publication of these lectures has been eagerly awaited. In virtue of his Fernley 
e of 1931, with its masterly and comprehensive survey of all the important 
modern work on the Fourth Gospel, Dr. Howard stepped at once into the foremost 
ank of the expositors of ‘the Johannine Problem’ — the problem, which as Professor 

_H. Dodd has remarked, presents the most signal failure of the critics of the nine- 

enth century, as the solution of ‘the Synoptic Problem’ was their most spectacular 
yccess. But in recent interpretation a new way to the solution of the problem of the 
ourth Gospel has been opened, and there is no one better qualified than Dr. 
oward to map out that intricate new way. The book is most attractively written, 
ith a charm of illustration and literary allusion. At the same time students of his 
hook should be warned that, like the Fourth Gospel itself, it does not yield up all its 
reasures at a first reading. There are only 200 pages in the book, but it is a first-class 
rontribution to scholarship. One reviewer, at least, would not presume to write on 
tuntil he had read it three times. 

The introductory lecture is notable for its analysis of the distinctive characteristics 
pf the Johannine presentation of the Gospel. Dr. Howard draws attention to three 
methods of theological emphasis: ‘explicatory’, ‘mandatory’, and ‘proleptic’. First, 
he Fourth Evangelist explains where the Synoptists merely record. Thus, though he 
vives no parables, save the acted parables of the ‘signs’ which Jesus worked, the 
uthor dwells on the sifting process of judgment, which was at least part of the 
purpose of Jesus in speaking in parables. The second method, that of mandatory 
pmphasis, crystallizes in a phrase a conception of Jesus which is found in the earlier 
-feradition, though the Synoptists do not linger on it. Jesus has a mission. He is 
wmeone sent, and sent by God. The Fourth Gospel puts this into the phrase, used 

enty-six times, ‘He who sent me’. The third emphasis is proleptic emphasis. The 

angelist sees the end from the very beginning. He proclaims by anticipation the 

elation in its fullness from the opening of the ministry. This threefold analysis is 
inely drawn out and illustrated; it provides an indispensable clue for the interpreta- 
tion of the Gospel. 

The three lectures which follow deal with the conception of the Logos, the doctrine 
bf God, and the Johannine views of human nature, sin, and salvation. The fifth and 
ixth lectures deal with ‘Eschatology and Mysticism’, and ‘Church, Ministry, and 

ents’. The final lectures expound ‘Faith, Knowledge, and Love’, and “The 
ay, the Truth, and the Life’. Each of the Additional Notes contains a fresh and 
priginal suggestion which deserves close attention. 

The main clue to the chief Johannine conceptions is justly found by Dr. Howard 

Jewish sources, rather than in Greek philosophy or Hellenistic mysticism. But on 
Jewish foundation the evangelist has reared an imperishable Christian edifice, every 
bart of which is eloquent of his passionate devotion to Christ and to the Christian 
fommunity. Following this clue, Dr. Howard throws light, first, on the ethical 
intensity of the Fourth Gospel, its epic conflict between light and darkness, its 

mination at the Cross. Ten years ago a great scholar commented regretfully on 
he lack of ‘a developed ethical interest’ in the Fourth Gospel. Such a comment 
hould be impossible for any reader of Dr. Howard’s lecture on ‘Man, Sin, and 
balvation’. 

Secondly, the attention of the student should be particularly directed to the fifth 

e, on ‘Eschatology and Mysticism’, which vindicates (I think, conclusively) 
presence and vital significance of the older eschatology in the thought of St. 
1 By W. F. Howard. (Duckworth, 6s.) 
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John. Like Dr. Edwyn Bevan, Dr. Howard insists that St. John has not given up ¢, 
expectation of a future end, a consummation of human history. ‘It is the combinatig 
of the “now” and the “‘not yet” which characterizes the Christian Weltansc, 

In his third Additional Note Dr. Howard shows how ‘the mystical element in religioy 
may include an overwhelming sense of impending crisis and use the dialect , 
undiluted Jewish apocalyptic. This union of a deep sense of communion with Gg 
with a longing for a future and triumphant end of history with its horrors and cata 
trophes is illustrated from Charles Wesley. 

In the third place, Dr. Howard proves that one of the main interests of the Four 
Gospel is to be found in its teaching on the nature of the Church, its fellowship j 
the life eternal, its sacraments, and its ministry. “The Bible knows nothing of solita 
religion.’ This dictum is as true of St. John as of St. Paul, and the proof of it} 
made possible by following the clue of the essentially Jewish conceptions with whid 
the Fourth Evangelist is working. 

Within the limits of a brief review it is impossible to illustrate the masterly com 
pression of great learning which meets us in every chapter of this small book. Whik 
Dr. Howard’s knowledge of all the relevant literature is thorough, it never overwhelm 
the reader, because the author is master of his learning and uses it with ease. Perhap 
a few queries might be raised on matters of lesser moment. Dr. Howard’s critics 
judgment is so sure and balanced that only with trepidation does one venture t 
question certain theories on which he has bestowed a guarded blessing. Thus thai 
theory of Windesch, that the Paraclete-sayings interrupt the sequence of the though 
in the Farewell Discourse, and represent a different conception, seems to the reviews 
not proven. Similarly, the theory that the Prologue to the Gospel is an adaptatic 
of a Hymn about the Logos, written by an earlier hand, seems to need he 
justification. Again, is the word ‘truth’ (aletheia) used far more in its characteristic 
Greek sense than in its Old Testament sense? Or is Dr. R. H. Strachan right whe 
the says: ‘In all the occurrences of the word in the Johannine writings, the Heb: 
idea is the governing one’? 

But the raising of queries on such points of detail does not mean any criticism @ 
doubt of the value of this most attractive, learned, and devout study of the Christiani 
of St. John; it is at once indispensable for the scholar and invaluable to the Minister 
I count it a privilege to join in the chorus of respectful admiration which will surely 


greet its appearance. 
R. Newton FLew 


APOLOGETICS FOR TO-DAY’ 


No one will wisely neglect a book by Professor Farmer. In some earlier books he ha 
written for experts, or semi-experts; in this one he writes for intelligent young people. 
The book is an exposition of that large part of apologetics, belief in a ‘personal’ ant 
righteous God. Apologetics, or rather the apologetic approach, changes generatiot 
by generation, as the challenge to Christianity varies. What one generation take 
for granted, another disputes. On the other hand, it is true of apologetics that ‘th 
more it changes, the more it is the same’. The alteration is quite as much in the form 
of the argument as in its substance, though it is true, too, that apologists learn some 
times to see more clearly than their predecessors what the true substance of aa 
argument is. All these things are illustrated in Professor Farmer’s book. 
He uses three arguments. He calls the first ‘coercive’. If we are to think and li 

there are things of which we must take account, for life thrusts them upon us. Iti 
usually taken for granted that there are at least two such things — the self and th 


1 Towards Belief in God. By H. H. Farmer. (S.C.M., 8s. 6d.) 
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orld that fronts it. Professor Farmer, who here as everywhere betrays a complete 
nowledge of modern thought, holds that there are two others. First, there is our 
ience of persons, who are both other than things and other than ourselves. It is 


gion only now that psychology and philosophy are beginning to face this issue. As Buber 


as shown, ‘I and Thou’ is not just a variant of ‘I and it’. Secondly, there is know- 
edge, however variously and vaguely conceived, of something or someone ‘behind’ 
erything. The best-known illustration is Otto’s famous account of ‘the holy’. Here 
the old argument of the consensus gentium returns upon us. It can no longer be dismissed 
ith the comment ‘What every nation has believed may none the less be wrong’, and a 
reference or two to such ‘vulgar errors’ as the flatness of the earth, for it is ‘up to’ 
ery philosophy, whether theistic or not, to explain how common opinions, even if 
hey are erroneous, have arisen. Attempts to explain the universality of religion 
among nations as due to ancestor-worship or ‘wishful thinking’ or other such things 
ail to do justice to the differentia of the phenomenon. As Kierkegaard, or his 
expositors, are increasingly showing, the supposed experience is more like the experi- 
@ence of ‘thou’ than of ‘it’ — yet it is not altogether like either, for it is unique. As such 
Mit cannot be ‘proved’, since no ‘ultimate’ admits of ‘proof’, for every kind of proof pre- 


erhapigsupposes something. As with other ultimates, the sense or awareness of ‘the Other’ 


may be described with growing accuracy, but this is all. Like them it is just ‘there’. 
wm An individual who is not aware of it (or thinks he isn’t) has no more right to dismiss 
ham it for this reason than a philosopher born blind to dismiss light. 
Professor Farmer calls his second argument ‘pragmatic’, but of course he does not 
d@use the term in the in-complete sense in which it was used, or seemed t6 be used, 
by William James. It is now allowed that there is force in this argument if, but only 
tmmif, the belief in question ‘works’ for some given end — and the nature of the end is very 
important. In other words, the ‘pragmatic test’ is applied®in the realm of ‘values’. 
These include the ultimate and indefeasible value of at least three things, truth, 
beauty and goodness. It remains to be seen whether this list is exhaustive. But it is 
rightly claimed that to seek to achieve them falls within the compass of the good or 
m worthy life, arid yet that they exist apart from it. ‘Values’ are among the things that 
ity are ‘given’. It is clear that this argument includes the old ‘moral’ argument. It may 
be debated whether it also includes what there was of truth in the old, variously 
defined, ‘ontological’ argument. Plainly, however, this argument raises the problems 
of ‘ideas’ and ‘idealism’. The theist argues that to ascribe truth, beauty, and goodness 
to a single ‘personal’ being is more reasonable than to claim that each exists per se 
or that they can derive from something that is less than personal. At least it may-be 
said that just as some hints of what man is like might be derived from the study of 
animal psychology, so some hints of what God is like may be derived from the study 
of the psychology of man at his highest. The mind of man is a habitat of ‘values’ and 
we know of no ‘values’ apart from personality. Here, as elsewhere, of course, the 
i discussion of the existence of God cannot be divorced from that of His nature. Professor 


iotj™ Farmer does not say much about the distinctively Christian form of theism, but he 


a makes it clear that for him this argument leads to a belief in the kind of god called 
‘the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’. 

‘You can lead a horse to water but you can’t make him drink.’ This homely 
proverb might be taken as suggesting Dr. Farmer’s next chapter. Both those who 
have asked for ‘proofs’ of the existence of God and those who have tried to provide 
them have often been thinking of the kind of proof that the subject does not admit. 
They have overlooked the truth that different kinds of proof are appropriate to 
different kinds of subjects. For instance, one kind of proof is appropriate to mathe- 
(™ matics, another to chemistry, another to history, and so on. In particular, Butler’s 
famous dictum ‘Probability is the guide of life’ has not been thoroughly weighed. 

5 
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When a man has to decide what he will do — and still more when he has to decid, 
what kind of life, taken as a whole, he will live (and no man can avoid the decision) ie 
he has to act on convictions that base not on certainties (in the strict sense of the term) 
but on probabilities. For instance, a man is not, strictly speaking, ‘certain’ that th i 
train he is going to ‘catch’ will run, nor a woman ‘certain’ that the man she marrig 
will be true to her. In both cases there are exceptions, and the ‘certain’ does no, 
admit of exceptions. To use a frequent quotation, this means that ‘religion is bettj 
your life that there is a God’, or, to fall back upon Paul, that ‘the righteous shall lig 
by faith’. There is no other way to live, either in the lower or the higher realms of life 

_ Dr. Farmer, therefore, points out to young people that they must take some decisionfl’ 
as they ‘face facts’— and here he urges on his readers that they cannot honestly 
shelve the question ‘What think ye of Christ Crucified?’ — and then goes on to ak 
“What decision will you take?’ As Dr. Bruce said long ago, ‘A man can be an agnostic 
if he likes’. He can, on the same showing, only be a theist if he ‘likes’; even as he cap 
only be a parachutist if he jumps. Dr. Farmer’s book ends, as will presently be seen, 
with a discussion of difficulties. One could wish that he had preferred to finish his 
book with two other things — a summary of his argument and the challenge of this 
chapter. He does, however, make it clear that his main argument is now complete, 
and that the second part of his book is no more than an important appendix. 

In this ‘Part II’ he develops and defends his third argument, adding the ‘reflective 
element in belief in God’ to the ‘coercive’ and the ‘pragmatic’. First he has a chapter 
on ‘bias’. Here he turns the tables on those who have urged that theism bases on 
bias and flothing else. He shows that the dominance of science in the intellectual 
atmosphere to-day induces an often unconscious bias against theism. ‘In view 
of the relation of science to our Western civilization during the past half-century’, 
he says, ‘the decline of r@ligion is not really surprising.’ He proceeds to a searching 
criticism of the current sociological and psychological theories of religion, showing 
that these are both less satisfactory accounts of the relevant phenomena than theism. 
This leads him to lay out some ‘positive reflective confirmations’ of belief in God. 
It is here that the old ‘cosmological’ and ‘teleological’ arguments of our fathers, never 
easily separable, find some place. But what a place! They are nothing more than 
confirmatory of a conviction reached on other grounds! This, of course, illustrates the 
apparent paradox that in current thought the ‘cognitive’ element in personality is 
itself used to show that it is subordinate to what used to be called ‘feeling’ and ‘will’. 
The truth is that this terminology is out-worn. Finally, there are chapters on the two 
difficulties that bulk most largely to-day when honest minds face theism — the 
difficulty in admitting that there is such a thing as ‘freedom’, and the difficulty that 
there are such terrible things as pain and sin. While Professor Farmer does not add 
much here to the usual arguments of Christian apologetics, it goes without saying 
that he presents them in an arresting and stimulating way. He is content to argut 
that there is nothing in these difficulties that necessarily excludes Christian theism - 
one more instance of his extreme care to claim too little rather than too much. Just 
as Professor Oman’s The Natural and the Supernatural is for this generation the best 
book on apologetics for the expert, so this book is the best for the ‘inexpert’, if only 
they will take the trouble to think fairly hard. 

C. Ryper Sir 
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B. H. STREETER? 


1s is a little book of sixty-four pages but it covers much ground and conveys a vivid 
and stimulating impression of a great personality. As the title suggests it is concerned 
ith the closing years of Streeter’s life. It tells of 


‘One fight more — 
The best and the last!’ 


The story begins with the challenge which Streeter, returning from America in 
1934, met and faced. “You know, sir,’ said his companion, ‘I believe that far from be- 
ing finished, your greatest job in life hasn’t yet begun. You’ve given your life to make 
eternal truths plain to men’s minds. Now you will make them effective in men’s 
lives. The reply was significant and characteristic — ‘Let’s go to my cabin and pra 
about the matter.’ : 

The subsequent story of Streeter’s relationship to the Oxford Group will help the 
reader to form a balanced judgement of a movement which now, as then, is the object 
ofa very determined campaign of misrepresentation and persecution; but it will also 
give soul-stirring contact with one who was a great lover of truth and justice. He will 
find how Streeter faced for himself the cost of standing for an unpopular cause, first 
of all in the interests of fair-play, and later because it claimed him for new adventures 
in a campaign which he believed held an answer — indeed, the age-long answer — 
for the need of a world facing a major crisis in its history. “There was a fighting faith. 
There was Christ, the constructive Revolutionary, of Whom he had written but who 
seemed to have been lost in a welter of -ologies. There was where he, Streeter, 
belonged.” From that time onwards he was committed to the task of bringing the 
truth which he had taught home in men’s lives with transforming power. : 

Not the least moving part of the sketch tells how the problem of his own domestic 
relationships was solved. Hitherto he and his wife, Irene, had followed separate 
paths. Their minds were cast in different moulds, and their interests had carried 
them apart. Now she returned to take charge for him as mistress and hostess in the 
Provost’s house at Queen’s. But on this home-coming she brought with her a new 
spirit which transformed the relationship between them into one of complete under- 
standing and common purpose. The household became one which included all its 
members in an equal fellowship, where cook and housemaid‘came to be one in Christ 
with mistress and Provost. Oxford was amused and intrigued. It was rumoured that 
the cook was helping the Provost with his lectures and getting in return hints on 
seasoning the stew. But Streeter had found in his own home the solution for a world’s 
divisions. From that time onwards, until together they were called swiftly into the 
communion and service of the life beyond, he and his wife worked side by side, sharing 
far-flung journeys and enterprises, and making the home at Queen’s a place where 
a constant stream of folk, coming and going, found a hospitality which embraced 
their spiritual needs. 

The picture is one of new energy and adventure invading and filling to overflowing 
with fruitful employment years when a man of established achievement and reputa- 
tion might have sat back to enjoy the role of spectator and counsellor of those in the 
arena, but, who, caught by a new vital impulse of the Spirit, stripped not only on 
occasion a Provost’s robes but coat as well, and flung himsel: into the battle, until he 
passed over, literally at full flight, to prove whatever renewal of power and intensifi- 
cation of activity heaven may hold for us. 

But throughout all this course Streeter remained himself — the deep scholar, ‘the 
terrier for truth’, the keen, ironic and yet playful wit, the elder statesman with 

. = Fight More: a biographical sketch of B. H. Streeter, by Alan Thornhill. (Frederick Muller, 
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mature and balanced judgement of men and movements, yet humbly ready for thoy 
new beginnings which are the authentic evidence that the life of the all-renewj 
Spirit is strong within the soul. Here is ‘a scribe instructed unto the kingdom ¢ 
heaven which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new and old’. He is a ma 
refusing to live.out his remaining years on accumulated capital. All that he ha 
gathered through a long life of study and experience is reinvested and brings in ney 
and surprising dividends. 

Young men will find here an inspiration and old men a challenge. The scholar ang 
preacher will be impelled to consider again in the light of this little book how th 
truth we teach may be made effective to refashion men’s lives. The housewife wil] 
find new light on home-building and will learn how a transformed household became 
a base in the battle for a new world. Every reader, whatever his occupation o 
interests, will thank God for a man in whom the Spirit who is Truth and Love worked 
to blend rare gifts of mind with a heart, like Wesley’s, ‘strangely warmed’, and who 
became in later life increasingly effective in that warfare of our time which is critical 
for the future of the world. 

ARTHUR N. Rose 


ON MEANING 


Wuart is the meaning of the word ‘meaning’? It is one of the most commonly used 
words, and yet is exceedingly hard to define. Very early on in my preaching career 
I attempted to frame a sermon on “The Word and its Meaning’, based of course on 
John i. 1. I doubt if it ever was preached: indeed I am nowhere near preaching 
that sermon yet. Here, however, are some prolegomena towards it. . 

There is scarcely need to labour the importance of this word ‘meaning’. We us 
it, its synonyms and derivatives, in almost every sentence. The word itself is charged 
with meaning, and of a vital and dynamic sort. Its essence seems to lie in its associa- 
tion with personality. Language, whether by signs, writing or speech, is communica 
tion between persons; the signs or words used have, as we say, their meaning. In 
isolation these signs or words have, doubtless, meanings of their own in their own 
right; but the communication as a whole has a special meaning or intention which it 
is to convey from speaker to hearer. Such meaning is therefore personal in a double 
sense: it has meaning put into it by the speaker; it has meaning understood from it by 
the hearer. It is meaning of a person for another person. These are its two references, 
and they require separate consideration. It is convenient to take the second first. 

Consider then the reception end. To be effective, meaning must be perceived or 
understood. There must be someone to whom it is meaning, for whom the message 
has meaning. Thus when we speak of the ‘Word of God’, we understand it in its 
reference to Man or to men. Meaning, to be meaning, must be seen as meaning. 
Things are meaningless where no such meaning is conveyed by them. It is obvious 
that a great deal depends upon the insight and understanding of the percipient. Paul 
dares to say that ‘It may be there is no sound without significance’; but we hear a 
great deal of meaningless noise all around. To the poetic eye every common bush 
may be ablaze with God: 

I see Thy light, I feel Thy wind; 
The world, it is Thy word; 

Whatever wakes my heart and mind 
Thy presence is, my Lord. 


But there are many who are so dull of eye and ear that they know nothing of the 
glory of the Lord: without knowing it, they ‘refuse Him that speaketh’. The man of 
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insight is precisely the one who is able to see meanings others fail to see. He sees 
‘sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, and good in everything’. 

It is always to be supposed, of course, that what he sees is really there, to be seen by 
anyone with sharp enough eyesight, and is not merely something that he reads into 
it. Which brings me to remark upon the very considerable subjective element there 
is in all our perception of meaning. One might call it a fictional element, did not 
that word suggest something consciously and deliberately false — which is very far 
from being the case. There is at least a guessing or speculative element in it, as there 
is in the deciphering of an illegible scrawl. What one has to find out is the real mean- 
ing, that is, the meaning that is really there; and, if it be the meaning of a writer, it 
will be the meaning he intended to convey by his scrawl. Which raises a very large 
question with regard to the meaning of things in general: if we discern in them a 
meaning which we are conscious we have not ‘read into’ them, then, who is it that 
has put the meaning there for us to read? 

One or two other things need to be mentioned that belong to the reception end. 
The first is that it is only fair to admit that quite frequently we speak of a thing 
having a2 meaning for us with sole reference to ourselves. The word ‘meaning’ 
in such a case merely describes the practical way in which the thing may affect 
us. It is simply something to be taken into account by us. If, for instance, on a 
dark and foggy night I have reason to believe that I am very near to a treacherous 
bog, say on my right, this ‘means’ (as we say) that I shall have to be extremely careful 
how I proceed and keep a sharp look-out on that side. A wealthy client may ‘mean’ 
to a professional man nothing more than a good fat fee. The ‘meaning’ in such a 
case merely describes the importance of the thing to oneself. It prompts and makes 
us answer the question, ‘How does this affect me?’ In this way we constantly 
appropriate to ourselves general warnings and instructions where they are relevant, 
as is illustrated by the pointed formula, ‘Keep out: this means you.’ The personal, 
subjective aspect of the affair is evidently of very considerable moment. The meaning 
that we ‘see’ in things has much to do with this faculty we have of appropriation to 
ourselves — a faculty which we are at liberty to use or not, as we are inclined. This 
power of appropriation to oneself comes particularly into play in the devotional 
reading of Scripture, which we seek to read as a personal message to ourselves, asking, 
‘What has God to say to me in this passage?” 


‘Master, speak, O speak to me!’ 


A second thing is that there can be, and there often is, deliberate or unconscious 
distortion in the meaning which we, as we say, ‘read into things’. Such distortion 
is deliberate when we consciously read into things, or out of them, meanings we know 
they were never intended to bear. But it may also be unconscious and, as it were, 
instinctive: we sometimes let things have certain meanings for us just because we are 
too sluggish to realize that their real meaning is quite otherwise. So we are misled 
by first impressions, because we refuse to look again and see more clearly. Lewis 
Carroll’s nonsense verse comes to mind: 


I thought I saw a banker’s clerk 
Descending from a bus; 

I looked again, and saw it was 
A hippopotamus. 


The true meaning is not always seen at the first glance! But, seriously, the Bible is 
full of warnings that the most careful, prolonged, painstaking attention is needed if 
we are really to receive the word of God. We are not to ‘harden our hearts’; we are to 
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‘take the most earnest heed’, ‘until the day dawn, and the day-star arise’ within, th 
light of answering comprehension of God’s unspeakable gift, the filial response 
the call of the Father. 

Distortion of what we hear, misunderstanding and misconstruction of the speaker’ 
meaning — these things are so terribly easy, so almost inevitable. A kind of deter. 
mined honesty in listening is called for, since it is so easy to see only what we wish tg 
see, hear only what we wish to hear. 

A third thing grows out of the other two. It may seem commonplace, but it iff, 
important. It is this: that, in order that a word may ‘get across’, there must alreadygl. 
be a previous link between speaker and hearer, common ground, a language they, 
both understand and use: they must be en rapport. Not only must there be a means of 
communication, there must also be a certain willingness at the receiving end, what. 
ever the motive for that willingness be: ‘Speak, Lord (says the old hymn), by love or 
fear.’ Where the willingness for any reason is small or nil, there is a wall of resistance 
which the speaker has to overcome. This is a commonplace experience with thos 
who have to proclaim unwelcome truth: ‘None are so deaf as those that will not hear’ 
The Old Testament prophets were very conscious of this resistance, among folk who 
had ears but heard not. They represent God as ‘rising up early in the morning’ to 
make them hear, as ‘spreading out his hands all day to a disobedient and gainsaying 
people’. This factor of resistance, placing well-nigh insuperable obstacles in the way 
of the message, is best illustrated by our Lord’s parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 
‘Last of all He sent His Son: . . . surely they will reverence my Son.’ But, when they 
saw Him, they slew Him — the crowning act of insane resistance. Yet the Gospel of 
God’s love in Christ tells us that God used even this act as a supreme means of 
conveying the message of His lordship and love to an unbelieving world. Here the§f yilla 
resistance was at its maximum; nevertheless the message got through. giun 

Obviously much depends on ‘how we hear’, that is, on the extent to which we areff that 
really prepared to listen. Jesus therefore begins His parables of the Kingdom with pum 
that of the Sower. In this parable sower and seed are constant, but the crop varies§ inte: 
with the nature of the soil, with its receptivity. Sower and seed alike deserve ‘good pers 
soil’, willing to receive the seed, to hold it fast, and to bring forth fruit with patience. § ytte 

It is very evident then that the reception end is most important. But what about § not 
the other end? Meaning ordinarily is not only for-a person: it is for that person § any 
as the meaning of another. What about the other? It seems legitimate to argue § or ¢ 
that, if things have a meaning for us, it must be Someone’s meaning for us. Unless § ft d 
we believe in God, whose we are, whom we serve, in whom we live and move and jaw: 
have our being, if the meaning things have for us is only the meaning we are able  § 
to put into them, then we are imprisoned in a cage of corporate subjectivism: we The 
are chasing round after one another’s tails, if not after our own. How are we to § pro 
escape from ourselves unless we are able to flee to Another? We could not read any § this 
meaning into things, unless the meaning were there to be read out of them; and, f be 
since ex hypothest we have not put the meaning there, and, since again, meaning is | mo 
meaning of a person, it follows that a ‘power not ourselves’ must have put it there. F Wo 
You cannot set forth the meaning of things by reference to the meaningless. Whatever § 199 
a ‘fortuitous concourse of atoms’ may be, it is certainly not an explanation! me 

If meaniz.g thus has of necessity a double personal reference, if it is meaning not § or , 
only for but also of someone — whose meaning it is, for whom it is meaning and who § Th: 
‘gives it meaning — then the question of questions is not, ‘What am I to understand §- the 
by this? What is the meaning of this for me?’ but (directly and succinctly) ‘What hast ¥ pri 
Thou to say to me by this?’ That is the logic of meaning, if meaning is to mean any- § ma 





G. H. Finpiay , 









Editorial Comments 
— VOICE OF WORLD-WIDE CHRISTIANITY 


In spite of the screen of war and threats of penalties, in spite even of bestial methods 
of punishment, captivity and death, news of the magnificient witness of the Christian 
hurch in Europe accumulates. A mass of evidence now makes it certain that in 
many countries there is being displayed a quiet heroism which is comparable with that 
hown by Polycarp and Ignatius and the great host of Christian martyrs. The 
mplete record will be more convincing still for it has often been necessary to refrain 
from publishing full details lest relatives and friends in occupied territory shall suffer 
‘for the courage of their kinsmen. 
The Church is not dead. The senseless rage of Gauleiters has failed to kill it; the 
terrors and privations of concentration camps cannot silence the voices. 

Apart, altogether, from the ‘underground’ continuance of the Christian witness, 
there are proclamations, confessions and encyclicals which broadcast to the world 
the supreme loyalty men owe to God. 

In Norway Bishop Berggrav has been persistent on one single point — that the 
Christian Church must and will maintain its right to preach the Christian Gospel. 
That freedom is the foundation on which he and nearly a hundred per cent of his 
Norwegian brethren base their attitude to every new regulation, restriction or threat. 
In his imprisonment, and under every new infliction, he has remained unshaken and, 
what is equally significant he has uttered no word of hatred. His dignity, his christian 
ns off charity and his strength have inspired almost every Lutheran minister in the many 
> the villages of occupied Norway. In Denmark and Czechoslovakia, in Holland and Bel- 

gium, in the Balkans, and even in France and Germany there are innumerable signs 
are that Christian people have paid the price exacted for their spiritual loyalties. In 
with 8 numberless cases they have witnessed a clear cut confession — not linked with political 
aries # interests nor, in the last analysis, even with the claims of nationalism. The fires of 
(00d § persecution are making it clear that there is a vast multitude of individuals who are 
nce. § utterly convinced that the final reference of every man must be to God. They are 
out F not prepared, though it cost life itself, to acknowledge the supremacy of State or 
son § any kind of Fuhrer. This does not mean that they desire to live in a lawless community 
gue § or that they can be relied upon to break such laws as do not suit their convenience. 
less § It does mean that they refuse to accept government that deliberately violates the 
and § laws of God or acts in opposition to what they believe to be the divine purpose. 
ible f Such protestations of faith are, to some extent, isolated by present circumstances. 
we § Their cumulative effect would be enormous if it could be focused on the world 
© § problems which are already assuming definite shape. Wars do not last for ever and 
any § this war will end — it may be quite suddenly. In that hour the World Church must 
nd, be ready to speak with a single voice. Thanks to the development of ecumenical 
> 5 § movements by means of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work and the 
Te. § World Conference on Faith and Order much was accomplished between 1927 and 
vet § 1937, culminating in the suggestions of a World Council of Churches. The basis of 
membership was simple and practicable. The Council was to include national 
or confessional Churches ‘which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour’. 
This comprehensive principle, whilst opening the door very widely made it clear that 
‘there was a very definite doorway. The idea was to co-ordinate the work of the two 
principal movements already in existence, to make possible common action and to 
'Y — make obvious common witness. It was felt that it could do much to develop the con- 
sciousness of the World Church in all the members of the constituent churches. 
Though the last six years have slowed down progress the movement is neither dead 
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nor comatose. The World Council is gradually coming into being. In our own count 
the British Council of Churches with its United Service of International Christ; 
Witness is prophetic of a future that is brightening rapidly. 

Whilst the War still continues, news of the spiritual well-being and the courage 
witness of Churches all over the world is being circulated and studied. Corporate 
action, of necessity limited, but none the less virile, is being taken with reference to 
problems raised by prisoners of war, by refugees and by the needs of youth so 
ally deprived of educational opportunities by the pitiless demands of a world at war. 

The opportunity and challenge whicn may come with startling suddenness at the 
conclusion of hostilities will not find the Churches unprepared. There is considerableft i 
machinery in existence. There is a spiritual fervour which has been increased by the 
fires of war. It may well be that the Christian Church will speak with a single voice 
more powerful than any humanity has yet heard. That is the reason why in the 
more fortunate lands Christian people should make themselves conversant with every 
aspect of the ecumenical movement. 


EUROPEAN RELIEF WORK 


From carefully collected reports it is clear that the food shortage in occupied 
countries is serious. The wholesale appropriation of supplies and live stock by the 
invading Nazi armies is now bringing tragic results to the despoiled people. In some 
areas hunger is becoming starvation and seems likely to develop into famine. In Greece 
and Belgium the problem is acute. Whilst it would be impossible to give the whole 
population of these countries anything like normal supplies, it is not impossible to 
attempt to save a generation by sending absolute necessities, such as vitamins and 
dried milk, for the feeding of young children, nursing and expectant mothers and 
invalids. The fear which holds up some of this relief work is that the food might be 
diverted into wrong channels, and be used for forced labourers who toil in munition 
works under Axis control. There is this risk which the granting of navicerts to relief 
ships might involve our taking. It is quite obvious, however, that at the worst, such 
limited and specialized supplies could not prove decisive in the war. To refuse the 
risk is to accept a situation in which infan:s and their mothers will certainly be starved. 
Partial relief has been sent to Greece, and the International Red Cross has supervised § i 
its distribution, apparently unhindered. The deliberate lifting of the blockade for this 
specific purpose has allowed 15,000 tons of wheat to enter Greece each month. A 
‘ report from the Child Welfare Service in Athens showed that at the end of 1942 nine 
out of every ten babies in the city were dying before they were six months old. The 


risk taken by the admission of the wheat ships has been completely justified. As far as Bit i 


can be ascertained the food has been properly distributed and has done something to 
relieve the tragedy of famine. 

In Belgium the mortality rate has increased since 1938 by 400 per cent. The 
physical condition of children of school age is deteriorating at an alarming rate and 
the prevalence of scurvy, rickets, anaemia and tuberculosis is widespread not only 
in the Low Countries but in all others occupied by the Axis armies. Food supplies and 
shipping are available to relieve the extreme suffering of infants and young mothers. 
Organizations exist to supervise the allocation of supplies. The Famine Relief Com- 
mittee is doing admirable work in collecting reliable information, and, with the aid 
of its Technical Advisory Committee is promoting practicable schemes for sending 
certain foodstuffs, vitamins and medical supplies to the place where they are most 
needed. 

Whilst one theslaiee to embarrass the Government in its tremendous task of bringing 
the war to a speedy and conclusive end, one cannot but urge that every consideration 
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should be given to the possibility of their immediate relief. It is a duty which affects 


istianl not only present conditions but future reconstruction. 


On March 16, 1943, Mr. Dingle Foot, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
§ Economic Warfare stated in the House of Commons: ‘My latest information is that 


‘MB the relief foodstuffs imported into Greece through the blockade have been distributed 


without interference by the occupying authorities.’ This would seem to strengthen 
the plea for pressing that a similar risk might be taken in other areas. The words of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury still remain as a challenge: ‘It is right that Christian 
Communions should watch for every real opportunity of giving relief as long as there 
is reasonable ground for hope that it will reach those for whom it is intended. We 
cannot wait until we have certainty.’ 

’ On the general question of relief work in post-war Europe, an encouraging advance 
has been made by the forming of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. The cumbersome phrase has been shortened to U.N.R.R.A. and 
the first draft of the scheme has been evolved by representatives of the government 
of the United States, Great Britain, and the Dominions, the U.S.S.R. and China. 
It is intended that all the United Nations shall join the Council, but that the Central 
Committee shall consist of members from Great Britain, the United States, the 
US.S.R. and China. Other Committees — of supplies —for Europe and for the Far 
East are included in the plan. It is intended that this organization shall send its 
supplies in the wake of the armies, to begin their relief work immediately each 
territory is set free. Medical supplies, tools, food and clothing are urgently needed, 
and such an Association officially sanctioned and supported by the Governments of 
the United Nations may save untold distress and prepare the way for the great work 
of reconstruction. 


GOODWILL—IN INDIA AND GREAT BRITAIN 

The appointment of Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell as Viceroy of India has 
been received with some astonishment, some criticism, but also with considerable 
approval. His frank speeches to his early Press Conferences have certainly given 
grounds for hope that progress may be made towards a solution of a problem which 
. § holds tremendous possibilities for the future of the world. Not even in the critical days 
in North Africa has Sir Archibald had to carry a heavier burden. He did not shrink 
then — and he did not fail. We know he will not shrink now, and all men of goodwill 
may find opportunity to strengthen his hands by prayer and by their sympathetic 
attempt to understand the complex is$ues at stake. Whatever the result one hopes 
that something may be achieved in the near future to relieve the tension and to make 
it impossible for men to describe a partial settlement as ‘a grumbling concession to 
expedient necessity’. 

At least it is an encouragement to remember that the new Viceroy is a man of strong 
Christian character, of wide experience, unbiased in his judgment and unbounded in 
his sympathy and understanding. ‘More things are wrought by prayer than this 
world dreams of’ and we are hopeful because we know that Field-Marshal Wavell 
believes this to be true. 

Unfortunately many educated Indians are expressing in speaking and in writing 
their continued suspicion of Western promises. They point to the omission of India 
from the Atlantic Charter and question whether a victorious Britain would be likely 
to grant the self-government which a hard-pressed Britain refused. It was because of 
this that an Indian paper said: ‘The only sensible road is to get complete independence 
now and ally ourselves with the Totalitarians or the Democracies according to which 
seems likely to win.’ That kind of attitude brought about the rejection of the proposals 
made by Sir Stafford Cripps. 
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It is probable that the post-war world with its international outlook and its Passionate 
determination to establish a peace that shall endure will impose restrictions 
limitations on natural sovereignity. Though independence will be preserved in aj 
domestic affairs, it will be necessary for each member of any proposed League or 
Family or Union of Nations to accept some measure of common control. To such a 
Union members from the East would come under the same conditions as members from 
the West. The clamant need at the moment, is that the representatives of Grea 
Britain and India should come together now in an atmosphere of goodwill and of 
mutual respect, prepared to put away their suspicions and to accept each other a 
honourable men. This view is well put in an article by Dr. Donald McGarran in the 
United Church Review, the official paper of the United Church of North India 
We quote a passage at length: “There is some basis for disappointments. We do not see 
however that there is basis for distrust and suspicion. There has been no going back 
on pledges. Before the Cripps proposals, India had never been promised complete 
independence on a given date. That offer of complete independence on a given date 
was turned down by India. It is clear now that Indian leaders overbid their hand, 
They lost a trick. What,the situation calls for then is not suspicion but a realization 
that in the process of bargaining which is going on, the jockeying for position, India’s 
weal demands both continuous pressure for freedom, and generous appreciation of the 
fairness and honour of the English. The fact of the matter is, that India is not 
winning self-government by beating England to her knees. India is exerting pressure 
and the Christian elements in Britain are exerting pressure and freedom is rapidly § 
coming. The less mistrust and suspicion the more readily will goodwill operate to 
bring in a united, contented and independent India.’ 

That is not only true for the Indian problem but for the reshaping of the world. 
In spite of all the present attempts at post-war planning, and all the eagerness and 
sincerity in the efforts to anticipate the situation, nothing can beestablished permanently 
without goodwill. That in its fullness is made possible by the grace of God operating 
in the hearts and minds of men. 

Lesuiz F. Cuurcu 
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Ministers in Council 

Tue NortH WESTERN AREA MINISTERIAL AssocIATION held meetings at Bebington, 
Birkenhead, on April 7. The Secretary, the Rev. H. Wakefield, reports that in the 
absence through illness of the Rev. W. B. Bilbrough, the chair was taken by the Rev. 
G. Harrison. In the morning a very helpful and instructive paper on “The Doctrine off. 
Grace in the New Testament’ was read by the Rev. J. T. Wilkinson, m.a., B.p. The 
essay included an examination of the term both in Biblical and non-Biblical usage. 
The truth taught in the New Testament was classified as it was found first in the 
teaching of Jesus and then in the writings of the apostle Paul and thirdly in other 
New Testament authors. Mr. Wilkinson concluded his presentation with an emphasis 
on the importance of the conception of grace in preaching. A critique by the Rev. 
A. L. Wigley, 8.A., B.D., initiated an interesting discussion. 

In the afternoon attention was given to the question of Religious Education in 
Day Schools. On this subject an informative paper was given by the Rev. Ambrose 
Allcock in which he raised many pertinent points. An Assistant Director of Education, 
Mr. Herbert Tomlinson, placed the Association under obligation by his masterly 
survey of the situation from a new point of view. 
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MANCHESTER Districts’ MINIsTERIAL AssociaTIon. The Rev. T. Hacking states that 
the gatherings on Wednesday, June 2, attracted some fifty members. The Rev. and 
Mrs. S. G. Cobley of Prestwich had admirably arranged the entertaining of all 

t. Dr. Manson in a closely reasoned address dealt with the subject of ‘God and 
Cesar’, the topic being related to its historical and Scriptural setting. In a popular 
fashion the Dean of Manchester (Dr. Garfield Williams) spoke on ‘Some Aspects of 
the Problems of Religion in the Post-War World’. The discussions were opened by the 
Rev. E. R. George, m.a. and the Rev. Wilfred Harper, m.a. A notable feature of the 
day was the part taken in the conversations by the younger members. 

* > * * * 


‘Tue ARMy CHAPLAIN’. Under this title the Rev. P. Middleton Brumwell, c.8.£., 
u.c., K-H.c., who has just retired from service in the Royal Army Chaplains’ Depart- 
ment after many years as chaplain and after completing three years as Deputy 
Chaplain-General, has issued what it is suprising to hear is the first account of the 
origins and development and work of army chaplains (A. & C. Black, 71 pp., 35.). 
The Chaplain General to the Forces, Dr. Symons, expresses in a Foreword gratitude 
to Mr. Brumwell for supplying a long-felt want. In the chapter on Origins, the 
author goes back to 430 A.D. when Bishop Germanus led the army in a battle in Wales 
against Saxons and Picts and was instrumental in the Hallelujah victory. But he 
acknowledges that it is from 1796 that the establishment of the Royal Army Chap- 
lains’ Department is to be dated. At that time the qualifications for a chaplain were 
named as being zeal in his profession, good sense, gentle manners, a distinctive and 
impressive manner of reading divine service, and a firm constitution of body as well 
as of mind. For Free Churchmen June 25, 1881 is noteworthy, as then by royal 
warrant capitation grants were allowed in respect of Wesleyans equally with Anglicans 
Presbyterians and Roman Catholics. By 1920 a scheme recognized four denomin- 
tions: namely, Church of England, Presbyterians, Wesleyans (in 1932 becoming 
Methodist), and United Board (now restricted to Baptists and Congregationalists). 
It was then understood that there might be one chaplain for every 1100 men of any 
particular denomination. On that basis, prior to the present war, the Church of 
England had 100 chaplains and Methodists 8, as compared with 16 Roman 
Catholic, 11 Presbyterian and 5 of the United Board. Those figures were for the 
Regular Army. For the Territorial Army, Methodists were allowed 31 chaplains. 
Since the present war there are supposed to be chaplains on the basis of one for every 
1250 men. 

Interesting details are given of war-time conditions. Thus, chaplains are provided — 
on war establishment for lines of communication, bases, general hospitals, casualty 
clearing stations, hospital ships, tank units, airborne divisions, parachute divisions, 
, Fyoung soldiers’ battalions, detention barracks. Chaplains to parachute brigades take 
;§ the training common to all officers and men. After eight successful jumps the chaplain 
is permitted to wear his wings on his shoulder. Other chaplains wear glider badges on 

the sleeve to denote that they have done the prescribed training in gliders. 

‘§) Mr. Brumwell informs us that in the war of 1914-18 no less than 172 chaplains were 
killed or died of wounds on active service. In this war the first three years have meant 
that out of the 2000 chaplains, 170 chaplains are casualties, 86 of these being prisoners 
of war in Germany, France, Italy, Hong Kong and Singapore. 
‘On the vexed question of the parade service, Mr. Brumwell comes down solidly on 
the site of compulsory parades, with the proviso, however, that there should be 
abolished the long-drawn-out inspection prior to church attendance. He contends 
that compulsion applies to other parades,.as for education or medical inspection, and 
that equal concern must be shown for moral and religious welfare. He also urges 
that if a soldier is not on church parade, he will be put to other duties. He argues also 
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that in this matter there is a duty to parents whose sons are going as young men inty 
the Army. He draws attention to the notice issued by the Army Council in 1941 o 
Sunday Observance in which, affirming their profound conviction of the value of 
religious inspiration as a source of spiritual and moral strength, they direct that every 
facility should be given for public and private worship. 

Combined united parade services do not find favour with Mr. Brumwell. Thy. 
practice, he thinks, may easily contravene the regulations laid down for divine 
service, which state clearly that no soldier shall be compelled to attend any servic 
other than that of his own denomination. 

It is illuminating to read that since 1939 the Army Council has found it nec 
to issue special instructions on the matter of Declaration of Religion by recruits, 
Such an instruction admits that ‘Numerous instances have been brought to notice 
of the incorrect recording of the religious denomination of recruits on the attestation 
dorm or record of service’. 

The chaplains’ department has a badge and it is in English — the only army badge 
with an English motto. When it was first mooted the proposal was to have it in Latin: 
In hoc signo vinces. But the Chaplain-General of that time desired that it should be in 
English so that men of all ranks might be able to read it. This was considered s 
unusual a request that it was carried to the King for his decision. King George V wrote 
his reply: ‘Let it be in English’. There, declares Mr. Brumwell, is the conquering 
motive for every chaplain, the spirit of the Cross. 

The concluding chapter on ‘The Army Chaplain and Morale’ is in full keeping with 
that motto and contains much that has relevancy to others than chaplains. 

The book is one that is particularly timely and will be welcomed by many. 

* * * * * 


‘EDUCATION FOR A New Society’. Whilst educationalists are waiting for the 
introduction of a new Education Bill by Mr. Butler, this book by Mr. Ernest Green, m.a., 
j-P. (Routledge, 55.), will awaken many reflections. In six chapters the writer 
surveys The History of the Education System; Education To-day; Health and 
Welfare in the Schools; Educational Limitations— Democracy’s Failures; Towards a 
New Society; Planning the New Society. As General Secretary of the Workers’ 
Educational Association, his views have a weight of their own. As might perhaps be 
expected, he is strongly against the dual system. One of his arguments for its abolition 
is that it militates against equality of opportunity. As he says, the voluntary societies 
can seldom raise the money necessary for rebuilding or adapting the schools to the 
standards set by modern educational ideas, and consequently great differences 
develop between the opportunities available to children in different places. This 
point is emphasized by the number of blacklisted non-provided schools, and of the 
large proportion of scholars in non-provided schools who have not yet figured in 
schemes for reorganization. 

Mr. Green believes that no discussion of post-war policy which ignored the problem 
of dual control would be either honest or realistic. He affirms that every effort for 
educational reform since the beginning of the nineteenth century to the Education 
Act of 1936 has either suffered early bereavement or survived in an emaciated form 
as a result of differences of opinion on religious teaching and control. 

He puts the issues in this fashion. Is the teaching of religious knowledge to be made 
compulsory? Is it to be based on denominational doctrines? Is it to be left to the 
teachers and to be based on an Agreed Syllabus? Is the reconditioning and rebuild- 
ing of the voluntary schools to be undertaken by the State and if so, on what terms? 

Though with some hesitancy in belief, Mr. Green hopes that Anglican schools may 
yet be handed over to the State. He commits himself to the statement: “To anyone 
able to look beyond the limits of a particular religious formula . . . it must seem that 
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, impart a knowledge of the Scriptures in the atmosphere of a well constructed 
althy and adventurous modern school would have in it more of the spirit of 
Christianity than the dogged insistence on the right to teach a catechism in a barn. 
It may be doubted whether the prestige of the Churches would survive another fight 
in the last ditch for the control of the schools.’ 
* * * * e.. 

SmeTHAM’s SQuaREs. A correspondent writes me asking where are Smetham’s 
wares. For the uninitiated it may be remarked that James Smetham, son of a 
Methodist manse, was born in 1821 and died in 1889, leaving behind him the name of 
an artist and a beautiful soul. The Letters of James Smetham: with an Introductory 


its, Memoir by Sarah Smetham and William Davies (Macmillan, 1891) made him known: 


toa yet wider public than had been acquainted with him in his lifetime. The Rev. 
W. G. Beardmore published an interesting account of his personality and career in 
james Smetham: Painter, Poet, Essayist (Epworth Press). Smetham was a great 
jover of the Bible and from 1848 onwards practised what he termed squaring to render 


in: Bmore vivid and abiding his meditation on the Scriptures. The ‘squares’ were dimi- 


nutive drawings enclosed in squares. Some of these were in a three-volume inter- 
leaved Bible but others were scattered elsewhere. At John xviii. 2 (‘Judas also which 
betrayed him’), a tiny etching half an inch square depicts a child, lying upon its 
cradle pillow, with a face of captivating sweetness and large wondering eyes. Under- 
neath the drawing Smetham wrote, ‘Judas Iscariot’. On Ecclesiastes iv. 8 (“He hath 
neither son nor brother, yet is there no end of his labour, neither are his eyes satisfied 
with riches’) the artist shows a bent and haggard man standing at his desk, upon which 
are portly bags of gold. The candle’s yellow flame beside the money-bags tells of late 
drudgery, whilst the clock upon the wall proclaims the late hour. On the margin of 
his picture Smetham had depicted a symbol of prayer, sign of supplication against 
this vice of selfish acquisitiveness. In twenty years of loving and devout labour he 
squared the whole of the Bible. 

And now concerning these and other squares of Smetham the question is asked: 
Where are they? Hf any reader can give information on this matter it is believed that 
many would be glad to hear. 

Since writing the above paragraph, it has been a pleasure to learn that this issue of 
the Review will contain an article on James Smetham. The perusal of that interesting 


contribution lends further point to the query: Where are now these ‘squares’? 
W. E. FaRNDALE 





Recent Literature 


Science, Religion, and the Future. By Charles E. Raven. (Cambridge Press, 7s. 6d.) 

‘We have been concerned in these lectures with the quarrel between religion and 
science, with its tragic consequences in the bewilderment, corruption and destruction 
of mankind.’ This sentence indicates that the author has a practical concern as well 
as a theoretical interest in his subject. As one reads the book, one is made to share 
his intense distress of heart. ‘We are living in tines when it is hard to keep far from 
despair or at least from overwhelming depression of soul’ (p. 124). His own personal 
development has given to ‘the quarrel’ a concrete reality that it possesses only for a 
few. He studied genetics under William Bateson. ‘Such teaching and a continuous 
interest in ornithology and entomology gave me an intense concern with the problem 
of the significance of nature. The familiar difficulties of reconciling our belief in God 
with a world of cast-iron determinism, of ruthlessness and cruelty, were my problem 
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for many years’ (pp. tog f.). As a fully equipped and thoroughly competent scientiy 
and theologian Professor Raven shows in this book how 


‘Mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before.’ 


The volume is se crammed with valuable matter that it is impossible in a shor 
review to do it justice. The first lecture is a plea for a new philosophy, which would’ 
‘see life whole’. The second describes ‘the age of transition in the childhood of 
science’ from the dogmatic and religious to the agnostic and scientific standpoint, 
The acutest phase of the conflict, ‘a storm in a Victorian teacup’, in the controversy 
provoked by the Darwinian theory of natural selection and man’s animal ancestry js 
described in the third lecture. In the fourth the ‘aftermath’ of the quarrel is found in 
the ravages of war. Here I must express my only reserve in my assent to the author’ 
argument. I cannot regard ‘war’ as the immediate effect of the controversy, nor ex. 
clude many other more potent causes. In the fifth lecture the author answers with some 
misgivings the question, ‘Can we achieve the “New Reformation’’, the reconciliation 
of Science and Religion?’ In the remaining lectures he records his own discharge of 
the intellectual, moral and religious task. His key-word for each is integrity, sym. 
pathy, community. Each task is dealt with from the standpoint of contemporary 
science. Here I find myself in grateful accord. Interpreting the scientific world-view 
of Evolution theologically, the author writes: “This means that Creation is Incarnation 
and Incarnation is Sanctification: that in these three words the divine Being exists and 
manifests himself, and that the three are one’ (p. 118). An impersonal interpretation 
‘is idolatry’, for it ‘interprets reality in categories less than the highest in our experi- 
ence’ (p. 120). More than fifty years ago my loved and reverend Principal, Dr. A. M. 
Fairbairn, led me to interpret Evolution theistically, and all my studies since have 
made that interpretation more distinctly trinitarian, or, I should prefer to say, tri- 
unitarian: ‘Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, one God’. I sincerely commend this book 
as one of the best on the subject. 

ALFRED E. Garvi 


Down Peacock’s Feathers. By D. R. Davies. (The Centenary Press, 55.) 

We have seen in this century the utter collapse of an optimistic humanism. Indeed 
the years which followed 1918 were so terrible in their mounting misery, and poverty, 
that the pendulum swung from optimism to pessimism, and from belief in man to 
chill despair. In poetry T. S. Eliot’s earlier works were the model for younger writers; 
in literature the shades of Pascal, Dostoievsky and Kierkegaard were invoked; in 
psychology men accepted fervently the idea of the Unconscious so persuasively 
propounded by Freud; and in theology men turned eagerly to the neo-Calvinism of 
Barth. But man cannot permanently live on counsels of despair. In theology as in 
other realms the pendulum is once more swinging back, and perhaps will rest between 
the two extremes of the denial of God and of man. Karl Barth is so close in his 
teaching to the Calvinist doctrine of total depravity that he leaves no room for mat 
as the fellow worker of God. Reaction was inevitable. In the Anglo-Saxon world 
the modification of Barth’s extreme Calvinism is represented by the massive books of 
Reinhold Niebuhr. But Niebuhr writes for the comparatively few. He needs thos 
who can interpret his thought and convey it to the multitude. In this country no 
writer does this more successfully than D. R. Davies. He fully acknowledges his debt 
to Niebuhr but he is in no sense an imitator. He has a fresh and forceful mind anda 
direct and pungent power of expression. But his theme is that of Niebuhr and » 
many other writers; in all his books he is concerned with various aspects of the 
doctrine of original sin. This latest bgok by its very striking and suggestive title 
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inability to save himself apart from the intervention of God in Jesus Christ. Needless 
9 say anybody who begins to read will read on to the last word. Mr. D. R. Davies 
scorns the niceties of literary elegance and delivers his attack with immense gusto 
verve. His illustrations, mainly drawn from history or contemporary politics, 
always arresting, though on occasion they seem very much like skilful special 
: Jeading. But although he avoids the theory of the total corruption of human nature, 
“Bhe is so very hard on man that he brings one very near to the despair which may 
yse human effort and inhibit the would-be reformer. In these days we can 
t both from the extraordinarily able Roman Catholic writers of the Neo- 
Thomist school and the equally able Protestant writers who belong broadly to the 
neo-Calvinist school. And if we can strike a balance and pay our respects to both 
"Aquinas and Calvin we shall have a satisfying basis for thought. Meanwhile let us 
be grateful to D. R. Davies for his hard knocks. We cannot afford to neglect the truth 
he stresses so powerfully. 
MALDwyn EDWARDS 


The Path to Perfection. By W. E. Sangster. (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net.) 

This is an important and interesting book. Dr. Sangster studies the doctrine of 
Entire Sanctification with an adequate knowledge of all the relevant literature, and, 
what is even more important, with real sympathy and with spiritual discernment. 
The crux of the doctrine lies in the paradox that, on the one hand, it must be the 
will of God to redeem us from all sin, and yet, on the other hand, it is a sure fact of 
experience that all growth in sanctity brings with it a deeper sense of sin. Both sides 
of this truth are acknowledged, here and there, in this volume, but perhaps the 
significance of the antinomy is not fully realized. The resolution of the paradox must 
lie along the line of a necessary distinction between sin and sinfulness, and on this 
Dr. Sangster has some very suggestive things to say. 

One fact which needed to be stressed, and that Dr. Sangster brings out in these 
pages, is that the doctrine is not a mere oddity of Methodism, a kind of theological 
provincialism, but is the formulation of what is always implicit, at the least, in every 
conception of religion that deserves to be called Christian. If there is any such thing 
as salvation from sin, it must be, both in the purpose of God and in the desire of every 
real believer, salvation from all sin. And since love is both the very nature of God 
and the very essence of goodness, a perfect salvation must be an experience of perfect 
love. The doctrine of Wesley was a novelty only in the same way that his stand upon 
religious experience was a novelty — it stated more clearly and stressed more heavily 
what had always been an element in the faith and in the life of the believer. That is 
really the point of Dr. George Croft Cell’s very suggestive saying (which Dr. Sangster 
quotes as a motto for his book) that Wesley’s doctrine is ‘an original and unique 
synthesis of the Protestant ethic of grace with the Catholic ethic of holiness’. 

At one point Dr. Sangster’s argument seems defective. He urges that a profession 
of perfect love should never be made, which is perhaps a right conclusion, but he 
arrives at it on the ground that to say ‘I know I am forgiven’ gives all the glory to 
God, while to say ‘I know that I am holy’ ‘intrudes the self and invites psychological 
and ethical proof of the uttermost kind’. But surely the distinction made here is an 
inadequate one. Both the experience of pardon and the experience of sanctification 
are equally, and wholly, the work of the Spirit of God, and since both are of an 
interior kind, both must be evidenced to others by the life that is lived before men. 
It may be true that the profession of holiness should not be made (though Wesley 
and Fletcher thought otherwise), but this is not on the ground that holiness is in any 
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sense our own doing, or that it invites and challenges the moral test. So does themtha 
profession of pardon, and everything else in the religious life. There can be no proof 
of any inward experience apart from the actions of our life. 

Many of these pages are naturally concerned with Wesley’s book A Plain Accouy ff, 
of Christian Perfection. 1 think that Dr. Sangster never says anything about the literary 
quality of it — quite excusably, because his preoccupation is with other things thai 
matter more. For my own part I always want to tell the world that Wesley’s littl 
volume is not only a devotional classic, but also one of the noblest pieces of English 
that was written in the eighteenth century. It is an exemplary proof of Pasca}’; 
piquant remark, that ‘it is possible to write well, even on theology’. 

There is an experimental and devotional quality in Dr. Sangster’s book tha 
makes it much more than a theological study. No one can read these pages without 
profit not merely to the intellect but to the soul. We trust that the volume will bk 
widely read, and will serve to revive a deep concern in many hearts about a vital 
truth and a vital experience that Wesley. regarded as ‘the grand depositum’ of 
Methodism. 

Henry Berr 


The Epistle to Diognetus. By E. H. Blakeney. (S.P.C.K., 6s. net.) 

The Epistle to Diognetus is one of the most fascinating of early Christian writings. Its 
date is disputed; but the weight of critical opinion favours the second half of the 
second century A.D. A detailed exposition in English is still a desideratum. In 1908 
L. B. Radford provided an attractive edition of the Epistle, which comprised a full 
introduction, English translation (but no Greek text), and brief but valuable notesfi; 
on selected points. The same publishers (S.P.C.K.) issued in 1930 a copy of the 
Greek text (Texts for Students, No. 45). They now give us Mr. Blakeney’s edition, 
which differs from its predecessors in supplying a brief introduction, substantially 
the Greek text of Lightfoot (but no translation), a Commentary with Appendix and 
Excursus, and a useful Index Verborum. Within its limitations (the work of Otto, 
Gildersleeve, and Geffcken is nowhere noticed) the study is admirably done, and 
this edition, especially if used along with Radford and still more with Otto (in Corpw 
Apologetarum Christianorum saeculi secundi I11), will furnish considerable help to the 
student of Patristics. Following most editions Mr. Blakeney prints only chapter 
i-x of the Epistle. But whilst it is generally agreed that xi-xii form an appendix from 
a later hand, it is a convenience to have them attached to the genuine letter. At some 
points of the interpretation one is disposed to demur. It is doubtful, for example, 
whether the passage in x. 8 is ‘a cryptic reference to Heraclitus’. It seems to the 
reviewer to be sufficiently explained as a New Testament reminiscence of general 
application. Nor does it appear likely, especially in view of the marked uneccle- 
siastical character of the Epistle, that v. 7 refers to the Eucharistic feast. Mr. Blakeney 
brings to his commentary much illustrative matter, but occasionally indulges in a 
tendency to moralize (see pp. 60, 63, 67). A few minor inaccuracies may be noted: 
on p. 16 for ¢iAadeAgia the Epistle has ¢iAocropyia. The term ororxeia is misprinted 
on p. 45, and ‘of’ should presumably read ‘cf.’ on p. 69 (nine lines from the foot). In 
the Index yevdw and GeooéBeua are wrongly starred as not occurring in the New 
Testament. But these are but small blemishes in a competent and serviceable study 
of this early Christian apology. 

H. G. Meecuam 


Bunyan Calling. By M. P. Willcocks. (Geo. Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
This is much more than a new book about Bunyan. Its freshness and originality 
of treatment entitle it to a wide circulation, and one reader at least can bear witness 
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hat, though he began to read it in a mood of dutiful resignation, he was soon 

erossed and was sorry to reach the end. Miss M. P. Willcocks has that best gift of 
‘lio to her votaries— style. It is no mean feat to present the proofs of wide reading 
and independent thought with a lightness of touch and a pleasant humour that 

ould have delighted Bunyan himself. How bored he must be in the Celestial City 
if he has access there to some of the innumerable tomes of his would-be interpreters, 
but here is one after his own heart. War conditions prevent the publishers from giving 
this delightful book a format worthy of its contents, but he who is wise will pay no 
undue attention to externals, but go at once in search of the treasure that lies within. 

here is an amusing printers’ error, for on p. 201 we are told that ‘at one point the 


Chilterns rise to a height of 8000 feet’! — 
Witrrip L. HANNAM 


W. B. Yeats. By Joseph Hone. (Macmillan, 255.) 

This volume tells us the story of the life of W. B. Yeats (1865-1939). Mr. Hone has 
done his task well. Yeats came from Protestant and Irish stock. Stephan MacKenna 
said of him — ‘If W. B. Yeats were in the desert of Gobi, and someone mentioned 
Ireland, he would be all aquiver’. His roots were in its soil. Both the country and its 
people deeply influenced his life. In his childhood he often wandered in faery lands 
forlorn. He had known the purple and peace of “The Lake Isle of Innisfree’ long 
before he sang about it. The sea in Sligo, a Dublin School of Art, his mingling with 
Irish patriots, were some of the early forces which moulded his life. His home, 
with its freedom, its gay talk, and its endless discussion of politics and art, deeply 
influenced him. His father was an artist, a man of great originality of thought and 
of pungency of speech. His influence upon his son cannot be exaggerated. It is said 
of him that ‘he never lost his ability to treat his children as if they were contempor- 
aries’. He wrote of some verse of his son: ‘It is so lucid and simple. Great art is 
simple — yet only here and there is there anyone to know the real sense.’ Lady 
Gregory inspired him much, both at the Abbey Theatre and her lovely home at Coole, 
commemorated in the title of one of his books, The Wild Swans at Coole. He wrote of 
Lady Gregory: ‘I cannot realize the world without her. She has been to me mother, 
friend, sister, and brother. She brought to my wavering thoughts steadfast nobility — 
all day the thought of losing her is a conflagration in the rafters.’ They worked 
together, with Synge and many others, in the founding of the Abbey Theatre, which 
has made so great a contribution to dramatic art. This was a service of love, for ‘at 
the start . . . the work was its own reward. Both players and playwrights gave their 
time for nothing’. 

W. B. Yeats was a patriot, a member of the Senate of the Irish Free State, but above 
all a mystic and a poet. His father had taught him that ‘self-interest and self- 
preservation are the death of poetry’. He saw beyond the veil, and was a citizen of 
the world beyond. He wrote — ‘I have no news, for Galway is not the place for it, 
at least no news of this world. I have plenty of news of the other.’ The land of vision 
and of dreams was well known to him. He possessed what he called ‘the pilgrim soul’. 
In a dream he heard the word — ‘The love of God is infinite, for every soul is unique 
and no soul can satisfy the same need in God.’ He walked where few have walked; 
he listened for, and heard, the music of the spheres. He was a child, but a disciplined 
one. He toiled terribly at his verse, hammering it slowly, but surely, into deathless 
song. He wrote of himself — ‘It was many years before I understood -that I had 
surrendered myself to the chief temptation of the artist, creation without toil.’ 
In his later years his verse became more bare and unadorned, but despite this 
change there is a unity in all his work. Mr. Hone says ‘to the end he remained 
unsophisticated, and found romance in the commonplace’. He always refused to 

6 
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interpret his poems, and gave as his reason — ‘If an author interprets a poem of }j 
own he limits its suggestibility.’ 

This book is a mine of treasures. We have read it with deep interest, and congrz 
late Mr. Hone on giving to us such a vivid and fascinating description both of Yeay, 
life and poetry. W. B. Yeats died when he was seventy-three. The words of T. § 
Eliot, spoken shortly afterwards, voice the thoughts of many — ‘He was the greatey 
poet of our time — certainly the greatest in his language, and so far as I can judge, j 
any language ... He was one of those few whose history is the history of our ow) 
time, who are part of the consciousness of their age, which cannot be understooj 


without them.’ 
W. BarpsLey Bras 


Heritage, A Study of the Disruption. By G. D. Henderson. (Oliver & Boyd, 3. 6d.) 

A hundred years have passed since the Disruption of the Church of Scotlanj 
which led to the formation of the Free Church. There was something ‘majestic’ 
as Gladstone said, in the action of 474 of the best Ministers in a Church, in sacrificing 
manses and church buildings and stipends for the sake of principle. Lord Jeffrey 
said of it: ‘I am proud of my country; there is not another country upon earth wher 
such a deed could have been done.’ Those who are familiar with the emotional sceng 
and dramatic incidents of those days, as narrated by Thomas Brown in the Annalfj 
of the Disruption, will need to modify their views as they read Heritage, a centenay 
publication from the reunited Church. Indeed, Dr. Henderson speaks of Thoma 
Brown’s very popular and stirring volume as ‘that most sentimental of books’. Whik 
fully recognizing the greatness of the leaders of the secession, he makes us see tha 
there was also some courage and sacrifice needed to stay in the ‘auld kirk’. h 
some districts the popular movement was so strong that Hugh Miller was able to say 
that the parish minister became ‘the one excommunicated man of the district with 
whom no one is to join in prayer’. Over the whole country 741 ministers and two 
thirds of the members stood firm. 

The reasons for the Disruption were not so simple as they are sometimes made to 
appear. The question of Patronage was complicated by its association with the intricate 
question of the relation of Church and State. Presbyterianism always recognized 
that both the individual church and the presbytery had some share in the calling ofa 
minister, while the General Assembly (in Scotland) could speak in the name of the 
whole Church. It was also agreed that within Christ’s Kingdom the ‘Crown right 
of the Redeemer’ must be acknowledged. No State could override them. The State, 
however, regarded the rights of patrons to appoint to a living (‘heritors’ the Scots 
call them) as rights of property duly guarded by law. It can easily be understood 
how these rights of heritors, congregations and presbyteries would be likely to clash 
as democracy became more conscious of itself during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. We had the same situation in Methodism in that period with a different 
set of problems. We had no complications arising from State connection, but we, too, 
had a fear of unrestrained radicalism and a good deal of reverence for constitutional- 
ism. Our ‘split’ came six years after that of the Scottish Church. 

Dr. Henderson tells the story in a remarkably clear and impartial way. He also 
sets it against its background of social change and fits it into the record of Scottish 
Presbyterianism from the time of the Reformation onwards. It is surprising how 
much information he has succeeded in packing into a comparatively short book. He 
has also managed to make legal problems“interesting and has given vivid pictures o 
the leaders in the struggle. His analysis shows that differences were often difference 
about interpretation of principles held in common rather than over the principle 
themselves. This shows how the way to the Union of October 1929 was made easy, 
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specially after the system of Patronage had been abolished by Act of Parliament in 
1874. It may be a surprise to some that Chalmers, the real leader of the Disruption, 
as a strong supporter of the national establishment of religion to the end. It was 
«Mot the Free Church but the United Presbyterian Church which took the extreme 
oluntary position. There was no surrender of any principle in 1929 when the 
»yikspiritual independence of the Church was preserved along with the national recog- 
nition of religion. Lord Hugh Cecil regards the Scottish arrangement as without 
lel so far as the definiteness and completeness of this harmony of freedom and 


iMestablishment was secured. Here is a great story well told. 
A. W. HARRISON 


Methodism and England. A study of Methodism in its social and political aspects 
during the period 1850-1932. By Maldwyn Edwards. (Epworth Press, 12s. 6d.) 
This third book by Dr. Edwards in his survey of the political and social aspects of 
the Methodist movement, is undoubtedly the best. In view of the increased know- 
ing ledge he has brought to the subject this achievement is only natural. After many 
years of patient research the author has qualified himself as the greatest living 
writer on the history of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 

Although he attaches to this latest work the title Methodism and England his real sub- 
ject is the Mother Church of Methodism. Most of what he says does not apply to the 
ymother Methodist‘Denominations, and on the whole he makes very few references to 
any of them. In no part of their history had they a ‘pope’ or ‘premier’, ‘who never 
went out of office’ (reference to Jabez Bunting, p. 14). Neither had they at any time 
a ‘dominant Conservatism’. When he declares that ‘the Methodist Church as a 
whole took from the start an attitude of uncompromising hostility’ to Chartism, 
and ‘was strongly, even bitterly, opposed to the Chartist agitation’ (p. 47), he 
evidently refers to the official element in the Wesleyan Methodist denomination. 
The same remark applies to the following statements: ‘Methodism stood aside from 
all the great movements for social and political reform’ (p. 86); ‘Methodists as a 
whole . .. showed no concern over the evils of intemperance’ (p. 101); ‘at the turn 
of the half century Methodism was still largely Conservative in its political attitude’ 
(p. 165); ‘Methodism missed the chance in the nineteenth century of capturing the 
working classes’ (p. 209). ‘the outlook of Methodism was largely that of the com- 
mercial middle class’ (p. 216); and, in regard to laymen, ‘a complete share of govern- 
ment came only in the last half of the century’ (p. 228). 

His work, always interesting, is entirely dedicated to a review of the operations of 
‘Official Methodism’. Though he does not confess the fact, nevertheless it is true 
that the greater part of the book is devoted to a description of that ministerial element 
which dominated the life of the Wesleyan Methodist Cliurch for more than a hundred 
years. 

Two chapters are reserved for an examination of the principles and policies of two 
great Methodists. Jabez Bunting represented a ‘dominant Conservatism’, while 
Hugh Price Hughes typified the rising ‘Liberalism’. Two other chapters discuss the 
revolutionary period of 1848 and the trend of political thought after Chartism. 
Speaking of ‘the Year of Revolutions’ the author expresses the view that in England 
Methodism, being ‘immeasurably stronger in numbers and influence than in 1789’, 
‘foredoomed any attempts at force to complete and certain failure’ (p. 48). My own 
opinion is that. Methodism as a whole inspired more than it repelled the Chartist 
agitation. 

In his own inimitable and fascinating style Dr. Edwards shows how the dominant 
philosophic thought of the last three hundred years has emphasized in turn authority, 
individualism, and collectivism. ‘How far was Methodism affected by this dominant 
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thought?’, and “What influence has the Methodist Church had upon the life of th. 
nation?’, are the two questions to which he dedicates the rest of the book. i 

The two chapters on Methodist Literature and Temperance provide an answer 
to the first question. ‘Methodism’ to-day, he argues, both in hymnology ang 
theology, ‘reflects the collectivism of the age’ (p. 97). The writings of John 
Scott Lidgett ‘show clearly that the former age of individualism had gone and tha 
the new age of collectivism had fully come’ (p. 91). ‘Indications of a dominan 
collectivism in Methodist political thought’ are undoubtedly evident when Temper. 
ance workers show a readiness to ‘appeal to the State’ and ‘to use the’ legislative 
weapon’ (p. 118). In fact the author anticipated a conclusion of this sort when he 
asserted ‘that no religious body was more affected than Methodism by the collectivism 
of the age’ (p. 63). 

His answer to the second question is found in the chapters on Education, the 
Service of the Child, and the Methodist contribution to political and social progres, 
Dr. Edwards is not afraid to tread on dangerous ground when he endeavours to 
assess the value of the work and writings of several well-known Methodist minister, 
Some of them are eulogized for their contribution to Methodist literature and theology, 
Others are placed in political categories and labelled Tories, Liberals, or Socialists, 
All this is highly entertaining as well as extremely informative. Yet Dr, Edwards 
seems to be content with the conclusion that there was ‘an interesting parallel 
between the progress of democratic ideas in the country and in Methodism’ (p. 228), 
‘Restrictions on individual freedom were only removed piecemeal, and in both case 
the final emancipation of the individual coincided with the beginnings of collec. 
tivism’ (p. 228). He believes, however, that ‘the Methodist Church has a great and 
worthy part to play in the world of to-morrow’ (p. 239). 

For those who want to examine further the social and political effects of the 
. Methodist movement a new mine of information has been opened. While other 
students no doubt will eventually dig deeper, they will find that Dr. Edwards has 
already forged many useful weapons from his ore. For those who desire to know why 
Methodism has been decreasing in numbers in the course of the present century 
there is much food for thought and speculation, though the author does not discus 
the question. Here is a book for every Methodist student. It is well written and 
reveals an amazing knowledge on every subject examined. 

Rosert F. WEARMOUTH 


Education for a World Adrift. By Sir Richard Livingstone. (Cambridge University 
Press: Current Problems Series, 3s. 6d. net.) 

It is difficult to appraise this book without an unseemly display of enthusiasm. 
So many contributions to this subject evince doctrinaire conceptions as to how people 
in an ideal Utopia would properly be educated or else represent distracted cries 
from men in the thick of the schoolmaster’s job, revealing realistic problems but no 
dominating -vision. Here a truly classical ideal of education and citizenship steps 
down to meet the practical possibilities of the fluid world of to-day. The keen edge 
of much wise thinking exposes the source of the trouble with sure, deft strokes; and 
the author proceeds to plan the building of a new civic life concomitantly with the 
training of human beings fit to inhabit and sustain it. To prepare such a generation 
— or generations — the setting up of valid standards and a sound sense of values is 
indispensable. These can be inculcated to a large extent by the wise use of literature 
and the intelligent study of History. Science, alone or even pre-eminently, is no 
longer regarded as saviour in a world disillusioned by successive outbreaks of snarling 
atavism that pervert discoveries to destructive ends. The fatal cause of this has been 
the omission to inculcate the spiritual aspect of life; no modus vivendi, however humane, 
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can act as substitute for an envisaged end to which such living must tend. Dogma is 
inevitable. Agnosticism, or atheism, is as essentially dogmatic as Christianity. ‘Only 
a people with the English indifference to logic could have originated and approved 
the attempt to find an intellectual excuse for not making up the mind in matters 
where action is inevitable and where any action implies a theory of conduct.’ The 
argument against stamping the plastic mind of youth is swept into limbo: “The fact 
js that the firmest believer in freedom moulds... the mind of the child and takes 
liberty from it in the cradle.’ The concluding chapters which drive the theme home 
irresistibly, but most acceptably, into the schools, brgnd as the ‘dragons’ in the way 
examinations and specialization; but inherent difficulties and the pressure of external 
life are not ignored. Finally, in the writer’s powerful plea for a true citizenship that 
shall be caught in action, not taught in inaction, it is refreshing to find praise for the 
residential school as the finest example of an institution where civic qualities can be 
actively acquired within a practical and all-embracing community life. 
ConraD SKINNER 


Youth Takes the Helm. By J. W. Skinner. (Epworth Press, 45.) 
Readers familiar with Dr. Skinner’s previous volume entitled Youth on Fire will 
his new book with great expectations. They will not be disappointed. 
The Headmaster of Culford has a gospel for youth, and knows how to get it across. 
His latest book, based on his School Chapel addresses, has for its purpose ‘an en- 
deavour to give some help to a generation of youth whose life’s mission will be the 
making of a decent world out of the contemporary mess’. Dr. Skinner, who is an 
old soldier, has been an acute observer of the years between the Wars, and is in no 
danger of proclaiming another Fool’s Paradise. Yet he is an incurable optimist, 
basing his optimism on the sure foundation of personal faith in a Living God who 
has not handed over His world to the evil one. The author has the gift of vivid 
writing. He knows how to play on current phrases, turning them into vital messages: 
a good example of this is found in his talk on “The Prophet Motive’. The chapters on 
‘Johnson Jex’ and “The Fourth Man in the Furnace’ are perhaps the best in a very 
good series. In his chapter on ‘Are Sinners Miserable?’ Dr. Skinner rightly disclaims 
the modern innuendo of the word ‘miserable’, yet might have made allowance for 
the original significance of miserabilis, whereby we are reminded that we all stand in 
need of the mercy of God, though we are thankful that, by His grace, cheerfulness 


will keep breaking in on us sinners. 
J. W. WATERHOUSE 


Inside the Left. By Fenner Brockway. (Allen & Unwin, 15s.) 

There are some books which can be ‘bolted’, others which have to be ‘chewed’. 
I had supposed this book to be in the former class but I found to my surprise that 
I was reading it word for word. There are very good reasons for this. The book 
is well written and there is a good story to tell. Mr. Fenner Brockway has been a 
leader on the left wing of the Left all his working life and no one after reading this 
record can doubt his integrity, courage, and singleness of purpose. But the book is 
interesting also on other grounds. Mr. Brockway suffered long stretches of imprison- . 
ment for his Pacifist convictions in the last war and there is a long and moving 
account of prison conditions. It is a grim picture of an unifmaginative system of 
punishment which had no remedial value. It speaks much for Brockway and his 
fellow-sufferers that under such conditions they did not lose faith and hope. The 
author used his experiences to good account and helped, through his part in the 
Prison System Inquiry, to bring about some much needed reforms. It is greatly to 
be hoped that the continuing experiments will result in the wider application of 
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psychology and religion to the treatment of the prisoner. The second main interey 
of the book lies in the story of the fluctuating fortunes of the Independent Laboy 
Party with which Mr. Brockway has been closely identified. The I.L.P. has perhaps 
retained the full gospel of Socialism in its pristine simplicity, but refusal to compro. 
mise in the face of inescapable facts may sometimes be disastrous. The I.L.P. has 
never recovered from its disaffiliation with the Labour Party. Yet its fidelity t 
principles and the quality of its leaders have given it an influence out of all proportion 
to its numbers. The last great topic of interest in the book is its record of the inter. 
national working-class movemeat, including a very graphic account of the Spanish 
Civil War from the Republican angle. The story of the disunity among the section; 
of this movement on the Continent and more especially the indictment of certain 
Communist activities makes sad reading. It is redeemed only by the writer’s stories 
of the heroism and endurance of working-class leaders. What a commentary the 
whole record is on the doctrine of original sin! Mr. Brockway has served the working 
class, according to his lights, most faithfully, and his book shows very clearly one 
aspect of modern political history. But when shall we cease to segregate the classes, 
and reach the noble ideal of Burke, in which the State is a living partnership of all 


the governed? 
MALDwyNn Epwarps 


The Army Chaplain. By P. Middleton Brumwell. (A. & C. Black, 33s.) 

This book should be read and kept for reference by every Army Chaplain and all 
engaged in work amongst soldiers. It will also do much to relieve anxieties about the 
spiritual welfare of the troops. Mr. Brumwell is well equipped for the task he has 
carried out so excellently. He has had experience in every branch of the Chaplains’ 
Department both in peace and war and his knowledge of administration is unrivalled. 
He therefore speaks with authority. The little volume of some seventy pages is a 
model of conciseness, without being merely a dry-as-dust digest of Regulations and 
Army Orders. It opens with a brief outline of the history of the Royal Army Chap- 
lains’ Department — an unbroken record since 1796, with glimpses of chaplains at 
work as early as the wars of Edward I, Edward III, and Henry V. We re-echo the 
Chaplain-General’s hope, expressed in his ‘Foreword’, that some day Mr. Brumwell 
will find time to expand this chapter into a history of the Department. The closing 
chapter on morale should be pondered not only by chaplains but by all who aspire 
to successful leadership. In the whole book I find only one slight error. On p. 37 
the author says that ‘At the beginning of the Great War in 1914 and early 1915 
chaplains were not allowed in the front line’. As one who went to France with the 
first four divisions I can assure him that then, as in all previous wars, chaplains were 
both allowed and habitually went into the front line. It is true that certain officers 
in high command tried to prevent this, but an appeal to Sir Douglas (later Lord) 
Haig at once brought an order confirming the chaplains in the right they had 


exercised from time immemorial. 
Owen S. WATKINS 


Autobiography of a German Pastor. By H. P. Ehrenberg. (S.C.M., 6s.) 

In this book Pastor Ehrenberg, now an exile from his Fatherland on account of his 
non-Aryan descent, and at one time a lecturer in philosophy, tells the moving story 
of a man who has been deeply and passionately involved in the struggles of twentieth- 
century Germany. From 1933 onwards he was the object of the Nazis’ special spite, 
both as a non-Aryan and as a leader of the Confessional Church. The book is 
written in the form of letters, to his family, to the Gestapo, to his congregation at 
Bochum, etc. The advantages of this method are, first, that no time is spent with 
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terest matters of secondary importance, and second, that the past is seen in relation to the 
abour living present. He tells the story. of his grim experiences as corpse-bearer in a con- 
Thaps centration camp, a post which he apparently filled so satisfactorily that he was kept 
mpro- & in it until his release from the camp. This release was due to the unflinching courage 
P. has of his wife. Nazism, he maintains, is not simply uncivilized or immoral. It is de- 





monic. He has much to say about Niemoeller, about his ability to foresee events and 
to keep ahead of the Nazis. Hitler fears this man more than he fears whole nations. 
Yet Niemoeller is not alone in his courageous defence of the Gospel. Multitudes of 
individuals and whole congregations, like the writer’s congregation at Bochum, have 
made the same determined stand. While he is deeply grateful for the kindness shown . 












tain I 19 him over here, he has some sharp criticisms to make of British Christianity. He 
tories especially condemns the habit of lionizing Niemoeller while cold-shouldering Barth. 
y the T> Barth, above all, must go the credit for restoring to Germany a Gospel worth 
rking fighting for and with ‘fight in it’, just in time. Our slovenly thinking, our Humanism 
| One B and our Philosophical Idealism all come under condemnation. If he will now work 
‘Sses, B out his criticism of the last Dr. Ehrenberg will place us yet further in his debt. 






Percy Scotr 





Settlement with Germany. By T. G. Dunning. (S.C.M. Press, 2s. €d.) ; 

The author is too well-versed in the science of International Relationships to 
confuse the immediate task with the ultimate issue. He has more affinities with 
Norah Waln than with Lord Vansittart, and, understanding, he advocates no short 






the BF term policy. This, while gaining temporary advantage, would still keep open the 
has festering sores of a subjugated people. He sees that in the future the only choice will 
od be between a collective peril and a collective security: isolation and detachment are 





in fact already fast disappearing. He rightly disparages those who would have us 
cultivate a closer liaison with the Continent at the expense of our attachment to 
America, or vice versa. Just as our Imperialism must be entirely subordinated to our 
Christian view of the world, so should every other grouping be ‘subsumed’ (a favourite 
word of the author) in a true ecumenical outlook. Seeing that the evils of Hitlerism 
are but one form of a depravity which is universal, he has a better solution than that 
advocated by out-of-date Imperialists who would be satisfied to see a Germany made 
for ever too impotent to fight, and sets out to discover the difficult route to a Germany 
that would not be an envious rival but would play its part in a harmonious world, 
too satisfied to want to fight. Such a path must include economic as well as political 
action, and the witness of the ecumenical Church. For the path to this imperative, 
though not easily obtained, end, we must refer readers to this deeply religious and 
well-informed book itself. Its value is out of all proportion to its size and price. 

Percy S. CARDEN 


















The Great O’ Neill. By Sean O’Faolain. (Longmans Green & Co., 155.) 

Historians have always to be on their guard against the intrusion of myth. The 
temptation to relax their vigilance is ever present. For one thing, the mythical is 
usually much more fascinating than the true, and the historian knows that, as it 
interests him, so it will interest his readers. Especially is this the case when the story 








is Bis tangled with patriotism. For centuries no Scottish historian dared to tell the facts 
: about William Wallace or Robert Bruce; for a full century American schoolbooks. 





gave their readers a very garbled account of the Fathers of the Revolution. But 
of no national hero has the current account been more persistently falsified 
than that of the Great O’Neill, Earl of Tyrone, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
He has been traditionally represented — and not by Irishmen only — as the crafty 
and underground enemy of the English colonists, preparing his assault with super- 
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human patience for years, waiting his chance until he thought it had arrived, ang 
then defying the English generals for month after month with marvellous skill. Ye 
more, he has stood, both in English and in Irish eyes, as the representative of the final 
Gaelic stand against the irresistible advance of the Renaissance. 

There were many who suspected that this was not the truth; and now comes Mr. 
O’Faolain to give it what we may hope is the coup de grace. ‘It must,’ says Mr. O’Fap. 
lain, ‘be acknowledged as a complete fantasy.’ O’Neill was a patriot malgré lui: be 
desired anything rather than to attack England, and avoided the clash for twenty. 
five years. This statement Mr. O’Faolain supports in one of the most interesting and 

* convincing volumes we have read for a long time; and we venture the prophecy that, 
despite the well-known vitality of myths, this particular myth will not lightly raig 
its head again. 

Tracing O’Neill’s ancestry, and giving an account of his education in England, 
Mr. O’Faolain makes it more than probable that, if left alone, he would have done 
a good deal to break down the old tribal system, and to introduce something like the 
European methods of government. But he was not let alone. The English did not 
trust him; and the effect of mistrust is usually to make the mistrust deserved. It says 
much for O’Neill that, for so long a time, in spite of eternal provocations, he held his 
hand: ‘ 

I would not end without drawing a brief attention to other myths which, though 
less in need of destruction, Mr. O’Faolain once again destroys. The characters of 
many English heroes are certainly not altogether admirable. The savagery of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh, and others reminds us in a measure of that 
which the Nazis inflict on Poles or Jews. To them the Irish natives were barbarians, 
wolves, or at best foxes, to be extirpated without remorse or mercy: nor is it wonderful 
that their victims’ descendants do not easily forget the story. ‘No conquered nation, 
said Gilbert, ‘will ever yield except to fear.’ He was wrong. 

E. E. Kewwetr 


Jean Fau.és: his Life and Work. By J. Hampden Jackson. (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.) 

Jaurés is almost forgotten by now, and not in England alone. Even in France, 
though leader of the Socialist Party when he was assassinated, he is probably remem- 
bered chiefly for his extraordinary eloquence. Mr. Jackson has set himself the task 
of doing him greater justice than the earlier sketches of Rappoport or Lévy-Bruhl 
accomplished and has achieved much success. By a judicious blend of the biogra- 
phical element with a discussion of his ideas and labours we see Jaurés as he really 
was. One could have wished for more of his Letters if these were available, but so busy 
a public man may not have written many worth quoting. It is all to Mr. Jackson’s 
credit that he has not feared to let us see some of his hero’s weaknesses and that he 
discusses them so frankly. 

Jaurés received a first-class education, though coming from a poor home, and it 
stood him in good stead throughout his life. At first attracted to philosophy he soon 
left his professor’s chair for politics. A convinced Socialist, he struggled long to weld 
French Socialism into a united force, became its leader, and finally brought it into 
the front rank of French politics. He also joined Zola in’ his defence of Dreyfus, 
fought for the Disestablishment of the Church, and for peace between France and 
Germany. His success as a politician was never more than partial, perhaps because 
he was too idealistic and also because the problems he tried to solve were incapable 
of political solution. But he was great enough to accept unpopularity when led bya 
sense of duty. His championship of Dreyfus, for instance, cost him temporarily his 
seat in the Chamber. No bitterness could have exceeded that which assailed him in 
his persevering attempt to avert war. As all the world now knows, the German 
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jalists failed him and in 1914, when war became certain, his French foes fell 
upon him in their anger. He was venomously charged in the Press with being a 
traitor and in the pay of Germany, until a day or two before the declaration of war 
was assassinated as he sat in a café. Whether Jaurés will take rank with ‘the great’, 

4s our author believes, may be doubted but, during the last ten years of his life, he 
gs the best hated and most admired, the foremost and most influential, man in 


rance. 
Mr. Jackson’s book is both fair-minded and competent. Better still, it provokes the 
eader to discussion. For instance, is it really democratic to leave the decision of 


War or No-War’ to only one section of the Nation, even though that section be 


‘the Workers’? Then, was not Jaurés’s miscalculation of the willingness of German 
Socialists to oppose war a fatal error, almost unpardonable in a political leader? 
Unlike Loisy, for instance, he manifestly underestimated the strength of the sentiment 
of nationalism. Would that Jaurés had guided his optimism with wisdom! 

‘ J. W. LicutLey 


The Australians. By A. L. Haskell. (Black, 4s. 6d.) 

In The Australians the author of Waltzing Matilda has given us an historical sketch 
of the development of Australia. It is timely, brief (120 pages), readable, journalistic 
(the author does not abhor clichés), concerned much more with men than with mea- 
sures, and enthusiastic, as it ought to be, in admiration for the Australian people. 
The history is not and could not in present circumstances be more than a sketch. It is 
the more valuable on that account, and it should be read by those who have neither 
time nor equipment for detailed historical study. The story of Australia’s develop- 
ment seems almost miraculous. There was little enough of foresight in official 
quarters; sufficient blunders were made to have ruined a State, and Mr. Haskell 
perhaps makes the most of them. (It is the bad kind of journalism to speak of an age 
(1783) as an age when ‘with few exceptions public men were consummate hypocrites 
who passed off the social evils of the day with pious platitudes’.) But something 
indomitable in man took hold of a continent twenty-five times the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland, ‘converted a prison into a colony fit for a freeman to inhabit’, 
dared the life and death struggle with bush and desert, hunger and thirst, marked a 
spot on the map with the note ‘this will be a suitable place for a village’ and in a 
hundred years made Melbourne one of the great cities of the world. Above all 
the makers of Australia combined a stout independence with a mysterious and 
lovable loyalty to the ‘Home’ country which most of them had never seen. More 
recent history is less adequately told in these pages, for it is less picturesque but not 
less worthy. The author is an Englishman and the book is developed from lectures 
directed against the dangerous mistake of ‘taking Australia for granted in the cus- 
tomary patronizing younger brother attitude’. The phrase is not well chosen; 
perhaps the author has got hold of the wrong brother, but his protest is not gratuitous: _ 
not even ignorance can now excuse the discourtesy of patronage towards such a 


people. 
W. R. MA.tBy 


The Token of Our Inheritance. By L. E. Cooke. (Independent Press, 3s. 6d.) 

This is not a theological treatise nor a book of sermons, but a series of meditations 
on the work of the Holy Spirit. In it Mr. Cooke points to the Johannine tradition 
that the Cross was the means whereby the Spirit was released for the wider work of 
Christ. He shows that the Church is therefore a ‘Community of men and women 
waiting upon the leadership of the Spirit and committed to following His direction’. 
The work throughout is marked by scholarship and original thought. The discussion 
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of the tension in history between, the constant freshness of the Spirit’s guidance anj 
the hardening of new ideas and actions in organizations is of particular interey. 
There is great need for the rediscovery of the Spirit’s presence and power within owl 

modern society, and this book is well suited to serve that end. hi 
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R. Kirsy 







Pattern for Living. By Basil Matthews. (Epworth Press, 2s.) 

This book is planned both as a handbook for speakers and student-groups and y 
an aid to individual devotions. Its aim is to show that Jesus was faced with the sam 
problems of belief and conduct as ourselves; that He found solutions to these pro 
blems; and that His solutions form the only basis for the full development of th 
individual soul, and therefore for the building-up of that world order of society 
which modern circumstances are forcing us to plan. The facts the author ‘give. 
about the Universal Christian Church in a world of revolution and war are both 
illuminating and convincing. A useful list of relevant Bible readings is added to ead 
chapter. These will ensure that discussion is grounded on the Christian experieng 
of God, and save it from flying off into the mists of speculation and ‘wishful thinking’ 

R. W. 











Divine Providence and Human Destiny. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. (S.C.M., 45.) 

The author, expanding a series of lectures to clergy, deals with his subject undef 
three heads — Provideng¢ in the Bible, Providence in History, and Co-operation 
with Providence. He has pondered over this subject for many years, and the cop 
clusions he has reached, while not new, are a sound guide in these crucial days 
honestly come by and persuasively set forth. Dr. Elliott-Binns has kept great com 
pany in his reading and he makes generous acknowledgment in very full footnotes # 
well as in the text. Some quotations differ from the standard versions, but not th 
least valuable part of the book is the citation of authorities. A book of eighty-s 
pages cannot be more than an introduction, but it is a good introduction to a mas 
of authoritative literature on its subject. 














j.M 






On the Threshold. By Ernest C. Tanton. (Epworth Press, 25. 6d.) 
Here the author has given intelligent youth something to think about. He i 
direct and challenging as he tells those on the borderline of belief what is expected 
of a Christian. The Nicene Creed (as a basis for belief), the essence of the Gospd 
as contained in the Sermon on the Mount, Our Lord’s Prayer, The Golden Ruk, 
and the Cross are expounded in modern language. The portrait of a Christian 
drawn as one who shares in physical wellbeing, soundness of mind, the guidance dg" 
God, the zeal for the Kingdom of God, and the consciousness of a purposeful life ji? 
There is a plea for honest thinking, with the indictment that ‘five thousand follo 
the perambulations of a film-star to one who reads with interest a well-written artice 
on the important issues of the day’. The need for fellowship and the practice 
devotion are emphasized, and The Word of God in the light of modern knowledg 
discussed. The Chapter on the Inmost Shrine is worth reprinting separately 
place in the hands of all young communicants. Of especial value are the portions oy" 
‘Has the Church Failed?’ and ‘Nazareth Politics’, which includes ‘the ten point 
for the foundations of peace. The meaning of the terms ‘faith’, ‘grace’, and th 
‘Kingdom of God’ is rather taken for granted. An exposition of each of these termi 


in Mr. Tanton’s own clear and convincing style would have beén invaluable. 
N. G. 
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any Things by Parables. By J. Wilkinson. (Epworth Press, 5s.) 
When Professor C. H. Dodd published his book, The Parables of the Kingdom, he 
many thinking and writing upon the subject. Mr. James Wilkinson acknowledges 
his debt to Professor Dodd and others. In his book, which is a series of sermons on 
parables of Jesus, he ‘applies the teaching of the parables to present needs and 
ircumstances’. ,The sermons are interesting and sometimes original and the author 
has an aptitude for illustration. This is the kind of book which will appeal both to 
hose who wish to study the parables devotionally and to those who wish for help in 
eading study-groups and classes. 


L. D. 


Change Here for Britain. By Cecil Northcott. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 25. 6d.) 

This book is described in the Foreword as ‘an essay in social observation in war- 
ime’. Each chapter deals with some topic or problem under discussion. Britain is 
thinking and such a volume will help those whose duty it is to guide ‘Religion and 
ife Weeks’ and similar enterprises. In some ways the book is rightly called a 

mposium, for a considerable section of ‘Commentary and Discussions’ is appended. 
he problems of Home Life, of Education, of Work, Land and Leisure, of the new and 
better notion of partnership in Empire, and of the part the Church may play in the 
haping of the new world are stated and discussed. The modest tone of the whole 
presentation is welcome in these days of openly aggressive propaganda. Here we have 
many view-points offered in a most friendly and sincere spirit of enquiry. Whilst the 
uthor would claim no finality in his findings, he is entitled to our gratitude for con- 
demning so much material in clear and tolerant terms and at the same time inspiring 
s to think harder and to listen more carefully to the opinions of the other fellow. 





From My New Shelf 
urch-Life and Church-Order during the First Four Centuries By J. Vernon Bartlet. (Black- 


well, 155.) 
When Dr. Bartlet died he left behind a medley of manuscripts of many kinds, 
ncluding a multitude of notes written on such things as old envelopes. The Mansfield 
taff rightly thought that everything possible ought to be rescued from the seeming 
thaos. One of the chief items was the typescript of the Birkbeck Lectures of 1924, 
ith many notes relative to later study oftheir subject. It was plain that Dr. Bartlet 
lad gone far in the preparation of a book on Church-Life and Church-Order. The type- 
ript and the notes were entrusted to Dr. C. J. Cadoux, and he has fulfilled a labour 
bf love with meticulous care. It is safe to say that there is little or no doubt of Dr. 
et’s final mind on the subject. This subject is the Orders of Service that have 
urvived from the period named, but the title of the book is rightly chosen, for the 
thor’s chief interest lay in the evidence that such documents as the Didache, the 
Didascalia and Serapion’s Prayer-Book give of the life and temper and ideas of the 
thurches that used them. He set out to discover these, and few will deny that he has 
gely succeeded. The first three chapters cover the period from the New Testament 

jo the time of Irenaeus. While there is here all the careful historian’s work that 
barked all Dr. Bartlet’s writings, he has little new to say. (He still holds to the early 
of the Didache and shows that it cannot be dismissed as a ‘hole and corner’ docu- 
ymment.) In the other six chapters he covers ground that Free Church scholars have 
g@p0 Often left to High-Churchmen. The subject will look academic and even un- 
teresting to many, but under Dr. Bartlet’s treatment its great interest and import- 
nce emerges. There is no need to say anything of the thoroughness and comprehen- 
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siveness of his scholarship, nor of the fairness of his mind — yet his results put anothe 
nail into the coffin of the claims of the older kind of High-Church apologist. 
postulates behind these ancient liturgies reinforce the claim that anything li, 
‘apostolic succession’ in the modern meaning of the phrase, and the things that odie 
with it, only emerged very slowly. Indeed, they do not reach anything like maturing 
until the end of the fourth century. Dr. Bartlet seems to make good the contentic 
that the early Church was ‘evangelical’ and not ‘sacerdotalist’. The new kind , 
scholar on ‘the other side’ now tends only to claim that the germs of the High-Churgi.: 
theory can be traced from the New Testament onwards but adds that this suffice 
No doubt something will be said from this point of view about Dr. Barlet’s conclisiog 
but at the least he has put forward a historical judgement that cannot be ignored ft :« 
Apart from the main subject, a number of other points of interest emerge. Foi 
instance, Dr. Bartlet does justice to Ignatius, as ‘prophet’ as well as bishop. Again, he 
shows that there was a public ministry of women for a long time in the first centurig 
Most of these liturgies happen to come from Syria and the adjacent lands, and the. 
writer makes the interesting suggestion that here there was a continuous Christian 
tradition that went back rather to Peter and James and the Synoptist writers than tof. 
Paul or John. This book is the worthy legacy of a great scholar. Dr. Cadoux hall 
prefixed a memoir and added a bibliography of Dr. Bartlet’s few books and man 
articles and reviews and letters to the Press. In the memoir he includes an estimate 
of the man himself. Perhaps the most interesting sentence is a long one, with all the 
intricacies of Bartlet’s later style, in which he describes his final doctrine of the Person 
of Christ. In the book itself the editor has very skilfully delivered the reader from 
most such sentences. 
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The Forward Books. The Living God, by J. Marsh; Congregationalism and the Churd 
Catholic, by N. Micklem; The Open Bible, by R. K. Orchard; The Ministry, by 
W. J. Huxtable. (Independent Press, 2s. each). 

These are the first four volumes of a new series. They are addressed primarily to 
Congregationalists, but deal with subjects that concern every Christian. Principal 
Micklem, for instance; as the publishers’ note puts it, asks the question ‘Is “con- 
nexionalism” compatible or incompatible with Congregational principles?’ It is 
evident that the topic is of interest to Methodists. The writer shows himself to bea 
convinced Congregationalist, both in heart and mind. None the less he candidly and 
lovingly diagnoses the shortcomings of his own Church. No other Church can claim 
to be free from all of these, not to mention further faults of its own. But the book is 
not chiefly critical. Prof. Micklem, appealing to such men as Thomas Goodwin and 
John Owen, claims to show that true Congregationalism teaches not only the spiritual 
unity of every local church ‘in Christ’, but also the spiritual unity of groups of local 
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churches, and indeed of the whole Church of Christ. He shows how the present}? ™ 
County Unions in Congregationalism and the Congregational Union do not usually The 
even try to reach this ideal — for they are unaware of it. In consequence they are boo 
little more than meetings for ‘business’ and the passing of resolutions that bind no one. § Tp, 
Here Methodists, however much they may proclaim the ‘connexional principle’,}_ ¢ 
need also to plead guilty. It is much easier to debate policy, or even to ‘station’ § of g 
Ministers, than to seek into the deep things of God. Principal Micklem calls his} gar 
Church not only to enter into its own high heritage but to bring its own contribution f pep, 
to a reunited Christendom. He maintains rightly that, while it is wrong to seek tof of¢ 


coerce either an individual Christian, a local church, or a nation-wide Church, § mo, 
yet all Christians and all churches are called to something far more difficult than 
coercion, the ‘building up’ of one another ‘in love’. It is noteworthy that the writer o 
such a book should just have been chosen Chairman of the Congregational Union. 
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writ of Flame. A Study of St. John of the Cross. By E. Allison Peers. (S.C.M.., 6s.) 
Ml St. John of the Cross comes near being Professor Peers’ hero, and in this book he has 
jyen us a sympathetic study of a great Christian. In the first part he just tells the 
ory of a man who was at once a leading Spanish poet and prose writer, a scholar, 
evangelist, a master in the ‘cure of souls’, a mystic and a saint. It is a very delight- 
icture — though it also gives the reader ‘furiously to think’ about his own level 
Ms life. As just indicated, St. John was a manysided man, of whom it yet could be 
id ‘This one thing I do’. He lived in the period of the Inquisition and the Armada, 
of Phillip II, with his Romanist intolerance and odious life, and of Alva’s cruelties. 
here are always good men alongside bad men. Again, St. John’s story shows how 
istaken it is to suppose that faction is peculiar to Protestantism. Here we see the 
fiars of one section of one Order taking turns to scourge the adherent of another 
ection of the same Order as they march round his bleeding body.’ Of St. John it 
pay be quoted ‘I can do all things in Him that strengtheneth me’! With the second 
of the book we pass to a description and defence of the saint’s doctrine. Professor 
Peers is at pains to face and controvert the criticisms that he has found to be levelled 
at St. John. On the whole he does this successfully, though he seems to admit that 
he saint’s high austerities are not for ordinary Christians. Yet are we to admit that 
yen in the ‘desire’ for God there must be a vestige of selfishness, or that there is a 
vel of Christian life where ‘nature’ must hinder and no longer help? Most of all, a 
Protestant will ask a question that Professor Peers does not notice — where is ‘the 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ’? St. John was a saint by a power that he does not 
tem to have said much about. But this book will drive every reader of the right sort 

to prayer rather than to criticism. 


Thomas Glasson, Lay Preacher. By T. Francis Glasson. (Epworth Press, 1s. 3d.) 

This volume in the ‘Wayside’ series is ‘little’ in nothing but size. It is three things at 
once. First, it is a work of pietas, written both with the restraint and the pride with 
which a son should write of such a father. Then it is a valuable Methodist document. 
In the last generation, as always, men like Thomas Glasson were the ‘backbone of 
Methodism’. Here is a man who left school somewhere about fourteen, yet who 
studied such books as Moberly’s Atonement and Personality, and Hibbert’s Materialistic 
Philosophy. Here, again, is a man whose record is a vindication of the value of lay- 
preaching, if only the preacher will take his preaching seriously. Here is a class 
img leader, who, being given ‘an empty class-book’ and told to gather a class, set to 
;.@ work to ask this person and that to come, yet ‘met’ no one but himself for fourteen 
evenings — but left a class of forty-four. Here is a man who could hold the plough 
and make a wheel and take the measure of life. His son rightly uses his own words 
whenever he can. Rightly, too, he includes many a ‘telling’ tale. Thirdly, the book is 
a means of grace. There is ‘uplift’ here for depressing days. It is of disciples like 
Thomas Glasson that the word still runs, ‘Y¢ are the salt of the earth’. A very good 
book to give to a-young Methodist. 


‘§ The Modern Democratic State. Vol. 1. By A.D. Lindsay. (Oxford, 12s. 6d.) 

Can democracy come out of Oxford? At any rate the best exposition and defence 
of democracy can and does. The Master of Balliol’s book may be set with Professor 
Barker’s Reflexions on Government as proof positive of this. There is a close likeness 
between their accounts of democracy, with all its often unnoticed implications, yet 
of course there are differences in treatment. For instance, this book deals with history 
more fully than Professor Barker’s. As a full review of the latter appeared in the April 
number of this journal, only a short notice of Dr. Lindsay’s equally valuable work is 
given here. Its account of the history of democracy, both in ancient times and in this 
country, is very illuminating. Those who scoff at Puritanism will do well to note 
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how he shows that it sowed the seed of modern democracy, of which the § 

instance is to be found in the church meeting of the Independents. On its politicg 
side he finds that the ‘authentic note’ was first struck by the Levellers! These a 

only examples of the writer’s masterly survey of the history of the idea of the Stay 
from the days of Greece to to-day. It is interesting to find Dr. Lindsay quoting, 
Dr. Johnson’s saying, “The doctrine of the inward light, to which some Methodisuit 
pretend, is entirely incompatible with political and religious security’! ‘ 


The author, again, discusses such questions as the nature of nationality an 
sovereignty and the relations of the State to these. Ofnationality he says that it ‘in thi + 
political, as distinguished from the personal or cultural, sense means willingness to oo. 
operate’. While he allows that such things as race, language and common country offe 
play a part in producing this ‘willingness’, the ‘willingness’ itself is the root of the matter, 
Here is escape from the ‘mystical’ and irrational accounts of nationality. The search... 
ing and discriminating examination of the idea of ‘sovereignty’, especially in demo, 
cracy, is equally valuable. Here Dr. Lindsay gives a large place to Rousseau, bufiy3: 


points out that, rejecting the idea that democratic government proceeds by mer, 


counting of heads, Rousseau used the phrase ‘the general will’ in three differen 
senses. He himself defines it under the phrase ‘the spirit of the common life’. He 
dismisses McDougall’s theory of the ‘personality’ Of societies, but does not go very 
far in defining what his own phrase means. Perhaps he will say more of this in his 
second volume. As to the State, he will not allow that it is anything more than on 
of the tools of a nationa' society, though a very important one. The contention that 
the State should absorb or suppress other societies, as in modern dictatorships, is the 
exact opposite of the truth, for the State itself can only be healthy when they thrive 
alongside it. They are schools of discussion, and discussion is the breath of life to 
democracy. Also, they are schools of leadership, and without leaders, — not om 
leader or Fiihrer or Duce — democracy dies. Only an educated people, in the broad 
sense of education, can be a true democracy, and other societies than the State serve 
to educate. The purpose of the State is ‘to make the community more of a community’, 
and it should use the physical force that it monopolizes for no other end. 

In modern democracies, Dr. Lindsay maintains, the second phrase in Lincoln's 
famous dictum ‘Democracy is government of the people, by the people, for the people’ 
is misleading. The electorate is now far too vast and scattered to rule directly. Again, 
the art of government is so complex and specialized as to be beyond the scope of a 
multitude of ‘common men’. The services of specialists, particularly in economic 
and science, will be needed more and more as time goes on. But this does not require 
that specialists should govern; on the other hand, they should serve the ‘common man’, 
who cannot govern but ought to control government. The writer has some pertinent 
comments on the meaning of the phrase ‘the common man’, but of course the problem 
emerges, ‘How shall the common man control government amid all the complexities 
and perplexities that throng to-day?’ In other words, ‘Has not democracy served its 
turn?’ It is to the answer to this fundamental question that Dr. Lindsay proposes to 
devote his second volume. 

Only some hints have been given of the scale and wealth of this book. Dr. Lindsay 
has much to say On many other points — for instance, on the relation of ethics and 
economics to politics. It is refreshing to find him quoting freely from the Bible and 
taking it for granted that it is a Christian democracy that he seeks. Indeed, on his 
showing, while it is not true that Christianity mugt needs be democratic in politic, 
it is true that a real democracy must be Christian. Every democrat would do well to 
read this book. It is unfortunate that the volume has no index and that in the twenty- 
five pages of the ‘Analytical Table of Contents’ the corresponding pages in the book 
are not named. 
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aks in a Free Country. By W. R. Inge. (Putman, 8s. 6d.) 
The Prophet Ezekiel once complained that people, enjoying his sermons, came to 
sar them in the mood in which people go to concerts. God said to him, he writes, 


play well on an instrument, for they hear thy words but they do them not’. It is more 
han time that people gave up treating Dr. Inge inthis way. He loves, of course, to put 
he other side’, and he does this wittily and provocatively, but he has a message that 
reds to be taken seriously. In his old age he has not been afraid to write in a new 
ieBnedium — the ‘imaginary conversation’. A comparison with Landor is inevitable, 
nd the title of one conversation recalls the three men of Swift’s Tale of a Tub. There 
‘ul; no space to pursue these comparisons, but with Dr. Inge they are not merely 
‘Mydicrous, as they would be with moft modern writers. There is not room either to 
etch the contents of the nine conversations that fill this book. It is hardly possible 
»do more than state their subjects. In the first of them four men who all know 
ndia well, discuss the best way for an old man to spend his years of retirement. The 
conclusion seems to be that he should turn in Indian fashion from ‘current affairs’ to 
meditation — and forthwith Dr. Inge turns to current affairs! The subjects taken are 
] urgent — the place of miracle (not least of the doctrine of the Virgin Birth) in 
Y@Christian belief, the right kind of peace when the war is over, the muddle of thought 
inthe political parties to-day, the insufficiency of economics as a guide to the problems 
that beset us, the ethics of suicide (and of putting the incurable out of their pain), 
the perilous discrepancies in the postulates with which men of different nations 
approach the problems of the world, and the desperate situation in which birth- 
control is putting the white races (two conversations). Of course Dr. Inge uses no 
such tame titles as these. His name, for instance, for the last topic is ‘Cradles and 
Coffins’. He has dealt with such subjects before, but nowadays everyone knows that 
athing usually needs to be said over and over again if it is to ‘tell’. The first subject 
presupposes the position of the Anglican Church rather than of the Free Churches, 
but the rest concern us all. Incidentally we are given many pertinent facts about 
some of them. There are, of course, instances of the old wit — as when the writer says 
that in the churches ‘the half-educated cater for the half-converted’ — but it is not 
as frequent as of yore. This is perhaps as well, for it would be illif Dr. Inge were 
relegated to the réle of Cassandra. In these ‘conversations’ he himself takes part, but 
his chief purpose is not to reach conclusions but to stimulate thought — and right well 
he achieves it. 


. 


The Judgement of the Nations. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & Ward, 8s. 6d.) 

The writer of this very able book is a Roman Catholic layman and scholar. His 
knowledge of history from the days of Greece to to-day, and of the social conditions that 
underlay the story of various periods, is very extensive. It is not paraded, for this is 
not a ‘book for high-brows’ — but the knowledge is always there. Protestant readers 
will be interested in knowing what such a man thinks of Luther. The following 
quotation throws light on this as well as on other aspects of the book : ‘It is easy 
enough to see, in the fifteenth century, for example, how vested interests and material 
motives caused the leaders both of Church and State to oppose necessary reforms, but 
it is no less evident that the passion of revolt that drove a great religious leader like 
Martin Luther into schism and heresy was not purely religious in origin, but was the 
outcome of a spiritual conflict ingwhich religious motives were hopelessly confused, 
so that if Luther had not been a “psychic” person, to use the word in St. Paul’s sense 
"§ as well as the modern one, he would have been able to judge the deep things of God 
as a spiritual man: he would still have been a reformer without becoming an 
heresiarch’. It should perhaps be explained that the writer is here showing that social 
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evils have always played a great part in religious quarrels. It would be easy to ma 
the Protestant reply to'such statements — for instance, to ask whether some, at Ie 
of Luther’s undoubted mistakes were not due to his application in new way 
principles that derived from Mediaeval Catholicism and particularly from Scoti 
but the novelty in the passage, of course, is not the criticism of Luther but the reeg 
tion of his spiritual greatness. Further, while the author does not hide his Catholigg 
(as, of course, he ought not to do), the purpose of his book is eirenic, and more ¢ 
eirenic. This book is to be put alongside the late Cardinal Hinsley’s appeal 
‘all men of good-will’ in the founding of ‘The Sword of the Spirit’ movement; j 
effect ‘Dawson’, as the dust-cover briefly calls the writer, asks: ‘Cannot all Christ 
work together in the making of a new order?’ 

The book falls into two parts — the first “dealing with ‘The Disintegratio 
Western Civilization’ and the second with ‘The Restoration of a Christian Ord 
Under the first the writer probes to the roots of the subject, and in the secom 
refusing to be led away by any superficial catchwords, and declining to frame 
scheme for Post-war Planning, he shows that any planning must be useless unless 
purpose is definitely Christian, and the dire need that the Christian motive she 
lie behind it. Perhaps, for a Liberal, the writer is rather hard on nineteenth-cent 
Liberalism. On the other hand, he shows how the sense of ‘vocation’ may save 
inevitable ‘bureaucracy’ of a planned society from its inevitable risks. Why she 
not a ‘bureaucrat’ be conscious that he is called of God to serve his nation and throt 
it to serve mankind? ’ 

While the book deals with the same subjects as other books on post-war proble 
it makes its own distinctive contribution to their solution. This lies in its treatment 
‘culture’ — by which the writer means ‘the whole complex of institutions and 
and beliefs, as well as arts and crafts and economic organization, which make up th 
social inheritance of a people’. Dawson urges that there are a number of ‘cultures’ i 
the world, so defined, and that these mark divisions among men intermediat 
between nations and the whole society of mankind. For instance, he names Europeai 
culture and Indian culture and Chinese culture, and points out that all these cove: 
number of nations. It is not clear whether he would distinguish a separate Russia 
culture, but, of course, the U.S.S.R. includes a variety of nations. He urges that, 
spite of all the divisions of Europe, it inherits a common culture, which, when all 
said, is fundamentally Christian, and that herein our ultimate hope lies. He doest 
suggest, as so many do, that Germany is not heir to this culture. How should he, wi 
the story of the Holy Roman Empire in his mind? It is easy to disparage that Empire 
but in to-day’s chaos it is better to recall its achievements. This is one of the best 
the books ‘concerning things to come’ — or rather, things that will come if ian 


are faithful to each other and to Christ. 
C. Ryper SmirH 








